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This is number one of a series cf announcements of nutrition research. 


Keeping up with 


Nutrition Research 





New study published on human protein metabolism 


_. the problem of protein utilization 


in humans is a vital issue with food 
scientists. Research with animals has made 
it clear that in order for the body to utilize 
protein fully for tissue synthesis, all of the 
essential amino acids must be present 


simultaneously and in adequate amounts. 


Now, we have the results of a study 
using a group of young college women as 
subjects. This study set out to determine 
what effect the distribution of the daily 


intake of complete protein had on its 


. “aa3>. 2 Che presence of this se 


LP 
(35*<2, 
S 
© ll nutrition statements in thi 
tisement have been found accep 
by the Council on Foods and Nutrition 


f the American Medical Association 


efficient use by the body.* Milk was 
selected as the complete protein food for 


the experiment. 


Other studies are being planned to 
explore the subject further. Meanwhile, 
these results present some interesting and 
challenging ideas on protein metabolism 


in human subjects. 


“Leverton, R. M. and Gram, M. R 
Nitrogen excretion of women related t 
distribution of animal protein u 

meals. J. Nutrition 39:57 (Sept.) 1949 


SS : nit DAIRY COUNCIL | 


111 North Canal Street . Chicago 6, Illinois 


he National Dairy Council, a non-projit o 
irch and education to extend th e of 
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, No. 4 


, holds 244 to 24% cups 
4 2 





<> holds 2 cups 


No. 2 can ’ 
, and is used mostly for salmon 


| | is used mostly for vegetables, fruits, and 


Wy. "TRUE OR 


holds 2 cup 


Y - holds app. 434 oz. , } : 
No. flat can —F . ; 
’ | and is used mostly for ham ——_, for sal- 
" mon —_, for meat spreads : 

— >> : 

| | holds 25 cups , holds 12 to 13 cups 
No. 10 can | : 

, and is used mostly for juices —_, 


and is avail- 


Y 
‘ 
for vegetables and fruits : 
able at retail stores , at wholesale 
S grocers . 
—— > 
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juices 






































| holds 2 cups _, holds 12 - 16 oz. —__., 
No. 1 tall can 4 . 
and is used mostly for salmon , for 
fruit cocktail ___., for salad fruits 
<a => 


holds 534 cups , holds 344 cups —— 
and is used mostly for tomato juice 


, for vegetable juices 








for fruit juices 





—, for spinach __. 


No. 3 cylinder 7 
can 
t 





holds about | cup , about 144 cups 


No. 1/2 flat can ‘ 
Va —_—, and is used principally for tongue 





, for liver __., for salmon ——_. 


71 





holds app. 3y , holds app 5 


and is used principally for beets 


- 2 cups 
No. 22 can f=" _—scups . , 
, for pumpkin , for fruits 
for spinach —__., for tomatoes 
= sauerkraut —__., for frankfurters 




















» for Mark true statements 
with (Vv), and false ones 
with (x) 




















| AMERICAN CAN COMPANY | 
Here are the correct answers ! | Home Economics Section, Dept. JH-4-50 | 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
2c 21 214 cup 534 cups and is used primarily for | ; 
No. 2 can holds <'/4 tO 27/2 Cups, IS 7a Cut I Please send me FREE copies of... 
used mostly for vegetables, fruits, fruit and vegetable juices and con- 
and juices tains 46 or 47 ozs. ‘ Choice Recipes and Menus Using Canned | 
I oods 
1 . approx. ! No. 4 flat can holds approx. 1 ' ; 
No. 4 flat can holds Approx. 72 Y. 72 . Ss SPI : __Savory Tested Recipes from Canned Foods 
cup and is used for various meat cup and is used principally for _____Appetizing Recipes from Canned Foods 
spreads, such as ham, tongue, and salmon. | ——The Canned Food Handbook | 
liver. No. 2'4 can holds approx. 34 ——__—High School Manual on Commercially Canned 
4 . Fo 
No. 10 can holds 12 to 13 cups cups and is used mainly for fruits. oods | 
: ; . —__——Kitchen Tested Recipes from Canned Foods 
and is used for vegetables and Spinach, tomatoes, sauerkraut, ; 
. ™ « . —__—Large-quantity School Lunch Recipe Cards 
fruits, juices, some meats, and fish beets, and pumpkin arealso packed 
products. Ordinarily not available in it, | Name | 
at retail stores. Is the institutional A table giving this information 
or restaurant size. is on the inside back cover of | School. _—_ 7 | 
No. | tall can holds approx. 2 *Appetizing Recipes from Canned 
cups and is used for salmon, fruits, Foods,” one of the many free book- | Sweet Addrece_ | 
some vegetables, juices and spe- lets Canco will send you. | 
cialties. Just fill out the coupon to the a r Zone ____ State 


No. 3 cylinder can holds approx. 


right. Do it now! 
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New Kelvinator Triumph for your Laboratory . . . 


2 cut of cold 5pace 


IN FLOOR SPACE OF PRE-WAR ‘‘6’s’’! 


{1 to | 


9 

Upto 96% more cold space 

.-- made more usable than ever 
by brilliant storage features! 








Kelvinator’s four new “cold clear to the floor” 
Masterpiece Refrigerators provide 11 to 12 
cubic feet of cold space . . . with no increase 
in cabinet size! Here’s an advantage especially 
significant in the school laboratory where you 
strive to use every inch of space to the fullest. 

Equally important is the fact that this extra- 
large cold space is expertly arranged and 
equipped with features assur- 
ing completely flexible and 
efficient storage. Look at these 
outstanding storage features of 


Masterpiece Model MM, as 


pictured : 





@ Giant Frozen Food Chest for freezing foods and 
frozen food storage. Easily holds up to 50 pounds pack- 
aged frozen foods and ice cubes. 

@ Six-quart Meat Tray in Frozen Food Chest. Of 
new miracle material—polystyrene. Durable. Hard. 
Smooth. Easy to clean. 

€ Extra Meat Storage in front section of humidity 
control baffle. 

© Spacious shelf area — including loads of room 
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Kelvinator Masterpiece Model MM—an ‘‘11"' with large 50-pound Frozen Food Chest 


for tall bottles, bulky containers. 

© Enclosed Cold-Mist Freshener where salad 
greens, cake, bread keep fresh for days . . . leftovers stay 
appetizing even without covers. 

@ Eight-quart polystyrene Handitray (in Cold- 
Mist Freshener) for smaller fruits, vegetables. 

@ Refrigerated Super Crisper Drawer that holds 
over a bushel of fruits, vegetables, bottled goods. Remov- 
able divider to separate contents. 





Like all other Kelvinators, Model MM is powered by 
Kelvinator’s famous time- and wear-defying Polarsphere. 
See these new Kelvinator Masterpieces, products of the 
oldest maker of electric refrigeration for the home, at your 
Kelvinator Dealer’s showroom now. Ask him to show 
them to you and explain their special features in detail. 





Gel the Sfuace » Jet the Ceauiy » Ger the Dy 


Special Low Prices 


All Kelvinator appliances are available to your school 
laboratory at special low prices. Ask your Kelvinator 
Dealer for full information or write Kelvinator Kitchen. 


KELVINATOR, DIVISION OF NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
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CHIQUITA BANANA SAYS: 


Breakfast, Lunch, Supper — 
CORN FLAKES and BANANAS 
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CLIP ON DOTTED LINE. 
KEEP THIS QUIZIN YOUR 
JELLY-MAKING SESSION 
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If Your Students can Answer these Questions 
they won't get in a Jam making Jelly! 





























JELLY-MAKER’S QUIZ 


(See reverse side of this page for answers) 


1. What basic utensils 


are necessary for 
jelly-making? 


What makes 
jelly “jell”? 


What are the 
“Big 3” ingredients of 
jam and jelly-making? 


Is there a short-cut 
to making better 
jams and jellies? 


Should fruits be 
measured before 
or after crushing? 


What is the modern 
way to get the most 
from your fruit? 













What is meant by 
a full rolling boil? 


What causes 
“weeping” jelly and 
is there a cure for it? 


How much paraffin 
should be used on 





each glass? 





How long will 





jams and jellies 






keep? 







Can liquid and 





powdered pectins 






be used interchangeably? 








Name America’s 





two leading 






pectin products, 






SEE ANSWERS ON NEXT PAGE => 
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IF YOU KNOW ALL THIS, YOU CAN 
MAKE WONDERFUL JELLY! 


(Answers to Jelly-Making Quiz on preceding page) 


| Colander for washing and picking over fruit .. . 
@ Standard Measuring Cup... Paring Knife or Peeler 


. Fruit Masher . . . Jelly Cloth or Bag . . . Large 
Saucepan (6-8 qts. for cooking fruit and juice) . . . Extra 
Bowl or Saucepan . . . Wooden Stirring Spoon . . . Clock 


. Skimming Spoon... 
Small Double Boiler for 
Utility Tray. 


for timing one-minute boil . . 
Jelly Glasses and Covers ... 
melting paraffin . . . Paraffin... 


Pectin, a natural substance found in all fruits, 

@ makes jelly “‘jell.”” The amount varies in different 
kinds of fruit as well as in varieties of the same fruit. 
Certo and Sure-Jell, made with natural fruit pectin, supply 
this substance to take the guesswork out of jelly-making. 


The “Big 3” of jelly-making are pectin, fruit acid 
@ and sugar. Jelling occurs when these three are in 
proper proportions. 


The short-boil method with Certo or Sure-Jell is a 

@ short-cut to better jams and jellies—a one-minute 

boil does the trick. Without this help, most jellies and 
jams would have to boil 20 to 30 minutes. 


Fruits must be measured after they are crushed 
@ because fruits vary so much in size. 


With Certo’s or Sure-Jell’s short-boil method you 
@ get about 50% more glasses from the same amount 
of fruit—juice doesn’t boil away. 


Short-Cut to 
Better Jams 
and Jellies! 


Take your pick —each does 
the trick — QUICK! 


SIC SOM 


A full rolling boil is a full, high, tumbling boil 


y @ which cannot be stirred down. 


a7 Separation of a small amount of syrup, frequently 
® known as “weeping,” is normal and will not harm 
jellies and jams unless yeast and mold start growing on 
the seepage. To prevent excessive weeping, leave a half- 
inch space at the top when filling the glass. Paraffin and 
store in a cool, dry place. 


go Immediately after the jelly or jam has been poured 
® into the glasses, cover with a thin coat of paraffin 
(about 4%" thick) and “‘seal’’ around edge. One tablespoon 
of melted paraffin usually gives the desired thickness and 


helps prevent ‘‘weeping.”’ 
q Jellies and jams will keep about a year or longer 
@ if properly sealed and stored. 


a) Liquid and powdered pectins do the same job, but 
@ cannot be used interchangeably. Sure-Jell, the 
powdered pectin, will not dissolve in high sugar concen- 
trations, so it must be added to the fruit before the sugar 
—while Certo, the liquid pectin, is added after the sugar. 
Each type pectin has its own special recipes which must 
be followed exactly. 


Certo is the leading liquid pectin—Sure-Jell, the 


12, leading powdered pectin. 











- 
USE THIS RECIPE BOOK 
ell | ‘ 7 
( FCER Al Faurrs a 
= ' 











Products of General Foods 
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from Meat 


MAIN DISH FOR 6 FROM 1 LB. OF MEAT! 


Use Carnation to expand a thrifty pound of 
ground beef into a satisfying meat course for a 
big, hungry family. And make it delicious enough 
for “company dinner’! Here’s how: 







1 Ib. fresh ground beef 124 cups Carnation Milk 
l egg (undiluted) 
1, tsp. salt 2 cups soft bread crumbs 


Yq cup finely chopped onions 


Combine all ingredients, mixing thoroughly. Pack 
into greased loaf pan and bake in moderate oven 
(350° F.) for about 1 hour. Slice and serve—hot 
or cold. Thanks to Carnation Milk this delicious 
meat loaf won’t dry out—stays moist and tender 
to the very last bite! me 





IN HOME OR CLASSROOM 
Use the Milk with Water Removed! 


You get extra nourishment—for nothing but water is removed 
from Carnation Evaporated Milk. It has double the food value 
of ordinary whole milk! 

You save on milk because, even when diluted 50-50 with water, 
Carnation is richer than your state standard for Grade A milk. 


GN 
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q ‘sae Costs far less to use! 
G S a) ha j L K o You save on cream because Carnation Milk is thick enough to 








— whip ...is perfect for “creaming” coffee and for most other 
cream purposes. Get a can today, and discover why Carnation 
is America’s favorite brand of milk! 
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CARNATION DE LUXE BAKED CUSTARD 


1 cups Carnation Milk Ve tsp. salt 
(undiluted ) 3 eggs, beaten slightly 
Yq cup water 1 tsp. vanilla 
VY, cup sugar Dash of nutmeg or cinnamon 


Combine Carnation Milk, water, sugar and salt. 
Heat to scalding point. Pour slowly over eggs, 
stirring thoroughly. Add vanilla. Strain while 
still hot into custard cups or baking dish; add 
dash of nutmeg or cinnamon. Set in shallow pan 
filled with hot water to height of custard. Bake 
immediately in moderately slow oven (325° F.) 
for about 30-35 minutes. Serves 4. And this smooth, 
perfect, custard is extra nourishing, thanks to 
double-rich Carnation Milk. 


Custard Pudding 


\ 


NEW CLASSROOM RECIPES: Send for free 
‘Velvet Blend Book.’’ The Carnation Co., 
Dept. B-40, Los Angeles 36, California 
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There's a right Kraft Cheese 





CAMEMBERT AND CHUTNEY 


Here’s an unusual combination that’s superb as an 
appetizer, a dessert, or as a smack. Let Kraft 
Camembert stand at room temperature until it is 
creamy-soft. Arrange the individual portions on a 
tray around a small bow] of sweet-and-spicy chut- 


ney. Serve with crisp crackers. 





EGG AND NOODLE TREAT 

Cut 4 hard-cooked eggs in halt lengthwise. Remove 
yolks, mash with 4 tbsps. Kratt Mayonnaise. Sea 
son with salt and pepper and fill whites. Cook o1 
8-oz. package of noodles in boiling salted water until 


tender. Drain well, place in shallow casserole. Melt 
















; 


two 4-lb. packages of Velveeta in top of double 
boiler. Gradually stir in % cup milk. Combine half 
of this cheese sauce with noodles. 


Arrange stufted eggs on top. Pour 


a" 
<> ' 
RG \. remaining sauce over eggs, bake 2 
Ss min. in a moderate (350°) oven. Put 
est F009} casserole on chop plate, circle with 
yS cue broiled tomato halves. 


CREAM CHEESE AND BACON PINWHEELS 


Trim the crusts from a fresh loaf of white bread and 
cut thin lengthwise slices. Spread each slice with 
cream cheese which has been standing at room 
temperature for an hour. Roll up each slice like a 
jelly roll. Cut each roll in half crosswise, and wrap 
a slice of bacon around each pinwheel, fastening it 
with a toothpick. Place the pinwheels on a broiler 
rack, and toast them under moderate broiler heat, 
turning often until the bacon is cooked. 
Arrange the pinwheels on a chop plate; 
garnish with parsley and serve with 


stuffed olives. 


THE WORLD’S FAVORITE CHEESES ARE 
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for every cheese 


42, No. f 













ae tego] J my 
CHEESE FRILLS SO 
Cut 


slices.Cut into each about three-quarters 


large dill pickle Ss into thin crossw ise 
through the diameter. Cross the cut edges 
ot each slice over to form a miniature 
cup and fasten with half of a toothpick. 
Fill Kraft Pimento 


Cheese Spread sotte ned atroom tem] 


with a rosette of 


t ra- 
tube. 


ture and forced through a pastry 











Yes, Kraft’s Mlarye Dahnke is the author 
ol book, 


book ever written on cheese cookery. 


this the most complete 


new 
There are main dishes for family din- 
ners, plain and elaborate desserts, un- 
usual, exotic appetizers for entertaining. 
a chapter devoted to 


There’s even 


helpful hints on the care and handling 


of cheese! And every one of the 224 


pages, one of the 250 recipes 


every 


proves how easy it is, how much fun it 
is to cook with cheese. 
Bound in a sturdy, washable cover, 


. tor class 


it’s a book you ll use fipy 
work, for demonstrations and fi 1 your 


own cooking enjoyment! 





- 


] 





by MARYE DAHNKE, send $2. 


the publishers, a. 


so if your bookstore does not have THE CHEESE COOKBOOK 


, your name and address to 


4. WYN w. 47th st., NEW YORK, Ig. 


»> 
> ~.) 





MARYE DAHNKE 
Director, Consumer Service 
Kratt Foods Company 








MADE OR IMPORTED »» KRAFT 











Washington News 





® The housing research program, as provided 
for in title IV of the “Housing Act of 1949,” was 
discussed early in March by local representatives 
of public interests groups, who met with Richard 
UL. Ratcliffe, director of housing research for the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. 

Dr. Ratcliffe’s present assignment is, through re- 
search, to collect facts, interpret them, and thus 
offer the means of improving the quality of hous- 
ing. Greater financial economy and better human 
efficiency are to be considered in this program. 
Before coming to Washington early in February. 
Dr. Ratcliffe was a professor of land economics at 


the University of Wisconsin. 


® From 40 to 50 people are currently engaged 
by the Housing and Home Finance Agency in the 
research program. This number will be increased 
to three or four times the present size by addition 
of well-qualified personnel who have an academic 
background that includes research. The law states 
that the should include: 
search and studies concerned with the development, 


program “technical re- 
demonstration, and promotion of the acceptance 
and application of new and improved techniques, 
material and methods which will permit progressive 
reduction in housing construction and maintenanes 
costs, and stimulate the increase and sustain pro- 


duction of housing and concerned with housing 


economies and other housing market data.” 


factors in 
al- 
though the technological research problems loom 
large and are more readily saleable. Of the appro- 
priation for the fiseal year 1950, $600,000 is to 
be used in carrying out contracts in the socioeco- 
and $725,000 in the technological area. 
allocation of funds in mind, the direc- 
the 
(1) 


@ The less obvious socioeconomic 


this housing research are not to be overlooked. 


nomic fields 
With this 


created 


as 


following three divisions 
the and statistics 


tor has 


working units: economics 


branch, with Malcolm Kaplin as director; (2) the 
code branch, with no director yet named at this 
writing; and (3) the housing technology brane! 


with A. C. Sehire as director. 

Because all aspects ot housing problems are not 
represented, three advisory groups will help Dh 
An 


over-all panel of 25 to 50 people representing all 


Ratcliffe and his staff develop this program 


skills and interests in housing research will be con- 
This 


group will also give service in making research in- 


cerned with the broad program proposals 


formation available to interested persons 
Two smaller advisory committees will meet more 
frequently and discuss the problems involved in 
technological research and socioeconomic research 
Other special advisory committees will deal with 
special problems involved in some major project 
institutions and other 


@® Educational organiza- 


tions may handle the research. No facilities are set 
up in the Housing and Home Finance Agency for 
research. The bill provides that the Administration 
of this agency is authorized “to undertake research 
and studies cooperatively with industry and labor, 
and with agencies of state and local governments, 
and educational institutions and other nonprofit 
organizations.” 

made by the Administrator 


“Contracts may be 


for technical research and studies for work to 
continue not more than four vears from the date 
of any such contract.” 

Samples of the type of research now in progress 
include floor design in small homes, basementless 
houses, condensation control, simpler chimneys wit! 


smaller flues, and wiring systems 


@ Congress is considering an appropriation 0! 
$3,353,000 for fiseal 1951 
program ol the Housing and Home Finances 


for the housing researc] 
Agency 
Of that amount, $825,000 is to be used in techno- 
logical research and contract: $765,000 is to be used 
for economic and statistical research 

The Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics has asked for an increase of $39,000 to econ- 
duct research on farm housing under title V_ of 
the “Housing Act of 1949.” 


are the concern of the home economist 


Both appropriations 
interested 
areas that provide 


Let 


in developing work on living 
maximum efficiency and livability for families. 


vour Senator and Congressman hear from you 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
Forty-first Annual Meeting, Boston, Massachusetts, July 11 to 14, 1950 
Headquarters: Mechanics Hall 
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In Today’s Needs, Can We Look for Help through 


WOMEN’S FUTURE EDUCATION 


GEORGE 


D Stoddard pre ent of the University of 
] noIi~w and ( ir mercy COMMISSION) oO} 
education of the State of Ne York He has 
ecently ¢ pie fhe post ot cha man of the 
| S. National Commission for UNESCO 


T is 


Wrong 1h ¢ 


generally conceded that something has gon 


uur social structure. It is especially 


hard for Americans to admit this sO hard, In 


fact, that we maintain social clubs rooted firmly In 
the belhet that evervthing Is or the best in the best 
of possible worlds 

The basie factors in past Optimism are clearly 
discernible; our history reveals them: (1) a vast 
pool of natural resources, unequaled in any othe 


»), 


nation: (2) an early reliance on science, invention, 


and technology; (38) adequate work opportunities, 
with rising wage seales, for an increasing popula- 
tion; (4) a democratic form of government; (5) a 
balance, if an uneasy one, among the forces of enter- 


labor, agriculture, and government: (6) pub- 


prise, 
: 


lw education; and (7) military power. 

Now. these attributes have not faded out They 
are still potent They have brought the United 
States to a position of world leadership 


world so strongly 
Where 


economic 


Wi compete with the rest ol the 
! 


as to set the standards lor competition we 


buv and sell and support, there found 


hold back, 


States did not seek any such 


Is 
st ibility : 


Th 


where we financial ruin may 


follow United 


pre-eminence Tor thie dollar. 








\s A people, we are 
. poorly prepared to accept Its consequences It 
means, for example, that Americans must buy im- 








D. 


STODDARD 


mense amounts ol goods and services 


Irom 


loreign 


countries in order to balance trade 


[It is not my purpose to analyze these factors but 


to look at them from new angle i they are a 


sound basis for national prosperity and in a healthy 


Condition today. whi hot eontinue tive mood ol 


optimism that has long characterized America? In 
mv opinion, both premises are shaky. For a time, 
these factors will indeed support a stable economy, 
but not permanently Moreover, In recent vears 


some of them have become less potent relatively 


to thre rest of the world The Wiavs 1n which these 
things have come to pass impinge upon new plans 


for the edueation of women 


It will be seen at the start that the seven points 


carry a strong masculine emphasis. Publ educa- 
tion took young children away from the home, in 
which they were almost exclusively under the 


vatehtul eve of women 


Amer- 


At first, most of the 


ean common se} ools were eine pt” by men 


The existence of great wealth on this continent 


mduct of men’s activities, but it required 


Was not a pre 


tremendous energy for its ade velopment and ex- 


ploitation 


] 


eoal mm the 


Coal in the grow dis a long W Irom 


ay 


powerhouse, and w) ar the powerhouse 


Natura] 


ain ol re- 


does is itself a triumph of technology 


resourees Are the he PMmMning Ol a long cl 


actions that depend evervwhere upon the Acc 


pt- 


ance of science as an ingredient of culture Today, 
the first step is weakened because we are stripping 
the earth of much of its mineral and nutritional 
wealt] We are taking out more, decade by decade 
than we are able to put mn (through an exchange ¢ 


} 
energies). We are living, in part, on our capital 
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The second point holds its supremacy. In com- 
munication, transportation, and industrial process, 
science is the ever-ready resource. As a method, 
it carries only the shadow of a retreat The shght 
retreat is in-the field of nuclear energy, where a fea 
of letting out secrets—a fear that is almost a com- 
plex may serve to reduce the speed of new dis- 
coveries. It may hinder research workers who need 
access to the work of others if they are to retain 
their pioneering advantages. The great lag, how- 
ever, Is in the social selences, particularly im the 
science of human behavior A child is harder to 
understand than an airplane, and failures in human 
relations transcend all others. 

We have not ceased to grow in population, but 
there is no longer an acceleration. We are cool in 
practice, if not in principle, to large families and 
heavy immigration. We look upon ourselves as a 
great holding corporation with a top limit of per- 
haps 170,000,000 people. A minority of the popu- 
lation from groups less favored economically is pro- 
ducing the two-plus children necessary, on the aver- 
age, to maintain the population at its present level 
Foreigners (who formed the basis of our present 
growth) are not wanted, although there are minor 
exceptions in relation to political persecution. This 
generation of children will not hav any contact 
with America as “a melting pot.” 

The balance nec¢ ssary to Tree enterprise Is main- 
tained, but the power of government and of labor 
unions to control production and distribution has 
increased enormously. Our economy is a delicat: 
balance among organs that must remain healthy 
and co-operative if the whole structure is to be 
effective. Natural resources are not enough. Pro- 
duction is not enough. <A limited distribution is not 
enough. For continued prosperity we need high 
production, wide distribution, and increased pur- 
chasing power. To some extent, we need to deve lop 


all these beyond our national borders 


Education Reveals Needs 


That is where edueation comes in—especialls 
publi education. Wants are developed from needs, 
but they are in large part derived needs. If Amer- 
lea were to supply food, shelter, clothing, machines, 
electric power, travel, insurance, medicine, eduea- 
tion, and recreation to her citizens only at a sub- 
sistence level—as in- backward countries—she 
would become as poor as they are. These goods and 
services are the true wealth to which dollar signs 
are later attached. The underlying needs are 
brought to our awareness largely through educa- 


tion—in home education, in reading, observing, and 
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communicating. Under illiteracy, no book, news- 
paper, or te lephone is needed and the civie arts fail 
to appear. 

Finally, it needs to be repeated that the United 
States, while drained by war, has not been con- 
quered. Our great industrial plants have thus fat 
been safe from destruction. Unlike some nations, 
we have not lost our young men in such propor- 
tions as to create unfillable gaps in the roster of 
talent available in a given generation The tuture 
however, is precarious. In the next war, according 
to some experts, the direct smashing effect upon 
American cities and factories will be tast and ter- 
rible. Our most highly developed localities may be 
rendered, almost at once, uninhabitable \tomiu 
energy has perhaps permanently shifted the balance 
ol military power to the attack. The victory will 
go to the side that first accomplishes a complete 


paralysis of the enemy 


Men Have Failed Modern Culture 


“) 


These grim statements do not sound much lke 
exposition of the education of women! If anything 
they refer to the education of men, past and present 
They refer to the way in which men, as a group 
holding the economic, politieal, and militarv powe) 
have become drunk on it, ignoring the enlightenment 
possible in modern culture. They point to the need 


for a retorm in edueation, for a retorm that wi 


stress values Thev show what happens when 
tvpe of education in which women might play ! 
equal role is allowed to languish. This diserepane, 


bye tween What we could ao and What Wwe 


have done 


[ have stressed in thi Kappa Delta Pi lecture ) 


\t scr \ d 
} vlan I} t g \ ’ ) 
‘ ne T n } v ‘ 
I} gene it run ol I i ng d nie \ t 
oO do, st ! ‘ gress wid 
hing cont lw hnology 
n iplies and 1 ground y i 
Ss will nechat l ces Ml \ 1 
norrotr t me i re ed mno uv \ foOrs \ 
Mussolinis, Hi nd S ns—o - 
to wuns 
Instead i ft ng ! - 
mechanical, we should be thankful fo his saving 
our culture Home and community life. the fine arts 
humanities, freedom—these are the cultural goods 
ferable across all boundaries. Work in science, techno 
commerce, agriculture and polities provides the strong 
porting structures, but should not flv the flag } 
Stropparp, Georce DD. On the Education of Women New 


York: The Maemillan Company, 1950. With permission ot 


thre editors of the series 








~ 
i~ 
) 
’ 
Pa 


The know-what should rise above the know-hou A new 
division of labor will not only encourage more crossing ol 
occupational and cultural lines between the sexes; it- will 
form also a new concept of teamwork. By concentrating 
on original creations, women can save themselves centuries 


} 
; 


of scholastic cultivation which has gone to seed 

In this new culture. women will use the natural 
and the social sciences, but they will point then 
learning toward problems in home education. They 
will have a stronger sense of family and commun- 


itv lite Having learned to take mechanical inven- 


1 


tions in stride, they will appreciate the fine arts, 


thus substituting rewarding experiences for previous 


drudgery They may understand, as men thus fa 
have not, the sense of the incomplete with which 
education is permeated. To go a little distance with 
a subject in college will be viewed as a means of 
going further later on If all the research—all the 
vast web of technology does not lnprove living 
conditions in the home, here and now, then whv so 


much ado? 


Can Riches Produce Better Environments? 


How rich and resourceful must a people become 


bye lore citves and % illage Ss “are decent places 1! which 


to bring up families? A fair question, but women 
have rarely asked it. I savy women advisedly, fon 
they are the ones who must learn to ask this ques- 
tion and its numerous corollaries Educational 
opportunity, eivie advance, health service, vout! 
guidance, and cultural enrichment, by and larg 

not prove so interesting to men as do profits 
power, sports polities, and wat Of course, thes 
nasculine preoccupations coneeal certain virtues 


In then best moments, men ol good will relate the 
lrives to reform and social advances Thev seek 
profits in order to increase efieieney and to spread 
voods to all levels as i brida to a high personal 
standard ol] 


ving Which they are happy to share 


vith others. Power is a more subtle involvement 
To the psychologist no man ts lacking in this urge 
ind no man can pursue it tar without damage to 
himself and to others The great balances wheel is 
responsibility. Women rarely seek power on a wide 


Consequently, thes 


economle or political bas 
have been spared one of the great debilitating in- 
fluences 

Why women have been so slow in demanding re- 

rms in housing, transportation, health servie 
local government, and education is not clear to the 
external observer, for women carry the brunt of 
every deficiency 

The question Is, how can we set forth the idealism 


of the ancient Gree ks, without defaulting upon the 
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economic gains of the last few centuries? Or, for 
those who prelel other doctrines, how can Wwe lead 
a life that will be counted worthy of the Christian 
affirmation ? 

If women are to take the lead in pointing thei 
education toward such ends, in the knowledge that 
homemaking will be then most like ly choiee, they 
should relinquish the habit of imitating the college 
work of men As I see it, reform is needed for bot] 
groups, but the women (with less stake in business 
science, ond engineering!) can move ale ad faste. 
Any basic reform in education for women will have 
an effect on men’s education, for the two programs 
overlap 

| or colle ve persons, the wav to int llectual chang 
is through curricular retorm Vethod and matte 
are of equal lmportance, 1 method is taken to in- 
clude motivation and the choice of materials. To 
teach a subject without making it come alive is t 
bye guilty of gross negligence It must be taken fon 


eranted that every effort in a new curneulum will 


be made to teach it effectively 


Women’s Three Edueations 


Even so, the curriculum for the college education 
of women which [ shall now present looks like 
skeleton! It, too, is taken from my Kappa Delta 

of Wome 
1] 


Kor our purposes, all knowledge is divided into 


Pi lecture. On the Education 


three parts General Edueation, Home Edueation 
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quently can see little reason for general education, such 
blindness being so prevalent that it cannot be ascribed to 
individual defect ; it must be charged to a cultural lag Men 
ve in homes, too When thev leave the office, the farm oi 
the factory, they might better pick up the colorful domest1 
trands of their lives with the zest that is born of knowledg« 
Thus Natural Science, at the level of general education, not 
sa preparation for engineers, may prove fascinating to stu- 
dents of both sexes Under Social Science, we may look 
to the growth of psychological insights that will prove in- 
valuable to young couples. The Arts will prosper without 
benefit of a sex-linked tag. There will be a few obvious sex 
differences with respect to Recreation, but also much 
common ground 

Similarly, for the second category of work: There is much 
in Homemaking for both sexes Its application may carry 
the woman further in common skills and crafts—skills that 
will not be considered mean or “low-brow” if regarded as the 
nonabstract outcomes of sound principles. A better division 
of labor in the home will help Most homemakers can be 
compare d to an architect who, having imaginatively designed 
ind supervised a structure 1s expected also to dig the 


} 


cellar, lav the bricks, and test. the equipment 


Education of Home Aides 


Until we get good schools certified for the training of home 
iides, wives may as well accept the role of worker, teacher 
ind supervisor—all in one. Paradoxically, women who suffer 
most from this failure to prepare homeworkers appear to br 
unable to start schools. Men, pursuing profit or the in- 
ventive streak. finally will get bevond the washer, cleaner 
or freezer to the wage-earning homeworker whose status 


will be recognized and paid for, thus relieving the home- 


) 


maker for extra duties elsewhere Why look forward t 
two cars in every garage and only a fifth of a maid in any 
kitchen? What, asks the never-comprehending male, have 
women done to each other that few women will work for 
or with another in the pleasing environment of a good home? 

The civie effectiveness of American women is found 
chiefly in voluntary social services and in associations de- 
Women are 


1 


} 
conscience and a spur to lagging communities. The next 


voted to local and state volitical action 
stage will be for women to get into policy and adminis- 
tration There is evidence that the long-d laved promise 
in women’s suffrage is about to bear fruit. The civie prob- 
lems of health, safety, housing, education, recreation, social 
welfare and beautification should appeal to women with pat 


l] 


Education is a prime example, at all levels 


ticular force 


from the nursery school up. Guidance, mental hygiens 


nd the needs of parents offer countless opportunities 


How shall we clothe the lean form presented 
above with the day-to-day experiences of classroom 
and laboratory? There are, indeed, many books 


There are ways of 


and pamphlets—some good. 
bending departments of nutrition, psychology, soci- 
ology, and education to the new demand. Whether 
or not the whole program should be carried on in 
existing departme nts or schools of home economies, 


Home 


economics In some institutions, as in Iowa State 


I do not know. Local ground rules vary! 


]i 


College, does appear to be so widely based as to 
be acceptable to the majority ol women students; 
in other colleges the designation may form a block 
Since 80 per cent of Women go into homemaking, 
full time or part time, a curriculum in homemaking 
or home education will not meet the need unless 


most women students participate in it. 


New Source of Background Knowledge 


By the end of 1950, a new and massive accumula- 
tion of information in home education will be avail- 
able. It will not insure wisdom or food practice, 
but it will become a unique source of material for 
college work. I refer to the Mideentury White 
House Conference on Children and Youth. The 
focus of this conference has been announced as 


follow s: 


The purpose of the Conference shall be nsidk 
we can develop in children the mental, emotiona nd s re 
tual qualities essential to individual happiness and 
sponsible citizenshiy ind what conditions in the 
economic and social enviro! ent are essentl to 1 ale- 
velopment 

lo do this the Conference s} 

i. Bring together in usable form pertinent knowledge | 
to the development of children and indi 

which further knowledge is needed 
b. Examine the environment in whi hil g v 

up, with a view to determining its influer 

Study the wavs in which the home, the school, the V 

the church, welfare agencies and othe: 

individually and cooperatively ire serving the needs 


of children 


d. Formulate, through cooperative efforts 
specialists, proposals for the improvement 
environmental and institutional influen 

e. Suggest means whereby these proposals 
municated to the people and put into 


The 1950 Conference, coming at a turning pont 
in world affairs, may encourage curricular reform 
in a thousand American colleges, and thus, very 
likely, in many institutions abroad. There mav 
be ramifications down through high school, for it 
is there that differential education for women 
should begin. In fact, high schools need this re- 
assurance from higher education 

The American home needs this he Ip; It Is not cap- 
able of self-reform It is too much pushed about 
by persons with something to sell The men need 
it; the children need it. Only enlightened persons 
determined to make life more rewarding can be 
counted upon to weigh the Issues. There Is not 
much time. To strengthen the peace through united 
effort and to turn our magnificent resources into 
cultural gain—these aims finally should enlist the 


devotion of men and women alike. 
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Homes and Family Life in Iceland 








ANNA GISLADOTTIR and KRISTIN EINARSDOTTIR 


Miss Gisladottir was assisted by her mother 
in this description of home life in their native 
Iceland. 


economics at. the 


Since completing her BS in home 
University of Minnesota, 
where she prepared to teach foods and nutri- 


tion, she has returned to her homeland 


HE home and home activities in Iceland have 

changed radically during the last 100 years 

The oldest township is 165 years old, but to- 
day's urban life has existed in Iceland for only 50 
vears. The interval may be considered a transi- 
tion period from total rural living to more urban 
living habits, for farming has up to the present 
characterized Icelanders and their homes. The 
change has been very sudden, and country people 
have not adapted naturally to urban customs. 
However, youth, in particular, has welcomed the 
more populous towns and the city amusements. 

While most families lived by farming, home activ- 
ities were manifold and versatile, although repeti- 
tive. The country was poor; hard years of polar 
ice and volcanic eruptions and foreign rule, accom- 
panied as always by financial oppression, had 
caused poverty; and the nation suffered from hun- 
ger. Each farm and every home had to be self- 
sufficient to the greatest possible degree. The sheep 
was the most valuable animal for the farmer. Shoes 
and overcoats were made from the skin, and the 
wool was used for clothing. Muscle meat, variety 
meats, entrails, blood, fat, head, and feet were all 
prepared for human consumption. Sheep’s milk 
and cow’s milk were utilized in butter, cheese, and 
skyr (a cultured milk similar to yoghurt). Horses 
were the only means of transportation over poor 
and often nonexistent roads. 

The role and duties of the family were countless. 
In springtime, the earth had to be fertilized and pre- 
pared for growing of vegetables (potatoes) for peo- 
ple and grass for animals Sheep, 
kept in shelter during the winter, were driven to the 


their only feed. 
mountains. Since boats from abroad came only in 
the spring, products had to be sold then and grains 
and other household necessities bought. 
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During the summer, most farm people worked in 
the field. 
slaughtering, and conserving of food and feed 


In September, there was harvesting, 


During the winter, cloth and clothes were made 
from the wool, which was now combed, spun, and 
knit or woven into garments, sheets, and blankets 
All household members helped; children and old 
people combed, women spun, and both men and 
women knit and wove. Men also did woodearving 
and leather work, knit ropes, and made jewelry from 
imported silver. Tools for the summer’s work had 
also to be made or repaired. The winter was long 
and dark, and therefore some amusement was 
needed. That was supplied by one person, who 
read aloud from the sagas to the rest of the people 
who were all werking. Rimes (rimur) were sung, 
and all the people joined in on the parts they knew. 
People were well acquainted with what was being 
read and sung, for it was from the Icelandic sagas, 
They 


loved the eventful sagas and the romantic ballads 


descriptions of fortitude and heroic deeds. 


and shared the heroes’ joy and grievances, discussed 
their fate, and took sides. 

Thus people found entertainment in Iceland 30 
to 100 years ago, for farms were far apart, prob- 
ably a 6 to 12 hours’ ride on horseback, and the 
monotony was broken only by visitors, who were 
also scarce during the cold, long, and dark winter 
months. A guest was therefore always heartily 
welcomed, and it is said that the Icelanders retain 
much of their forefathers’ hospitality, although 
communications have improved. 

When the day’s work was done, the farmer or 
some assigned person read aloud a passage from 
the Bible or a prayer book, and during Lent the 
psalms by Hallgrimur Pétursson were sung. 


Most 
brought up under the conditions that are described 


middle-aged people or older ones were 
above. 

Then, technical improvements reached the coun- 
try; people moved from the valleys down to the 
coast. With increasing independence, the financial 
crisis became less severe. We acquired boats and 
machinery; towns and villages were built; but 
greatest was the number of people who moved to 
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the southwest coast, to the capital, Reykjavik, 
which gained about one-third of the total popu- 
lation in a little more than a quarter of a century. 
(The area of Iceland is 39,709 square miles, and the 
population total is 130,000.) 

Reykjavik and the other larger towns have no 
urban traditions to build on or be guided by, and 
the parents of the young urban people of today 
were brought up on farms. Many of the city evils 
have undoubtedly reached us and flourished here. 
Commercial entertainments and industrial ma- 
chinery have greatly affected family life and home 
industry. The gap between the present and 50 
years past seems unreasonably wide. Industrial 
achievements have reached the towns and villages 
before the farms. Now the majority of the people 
are living in towns. The main occupations are 
farming and fishing and industries connected with 
the products of those two. 

If the average family consists of five members, 
about 75 per cent of the families have electricity. 
Of those, about 65 per cent have electricity for 
cooking; the others, only for light and ironing, and 
they use peat and/or coal for heating and cooking 
purposes. 

There are only about 4200 washing machines in 
the country, however—in about 15 per cent of the 
homes—and refrigerators number about 2000 to 
2500. (These numbers were estimated from a re- 
search made by Raffangaeftirlit 
Reykjavik, Iceland in 1947-48). 
mates are too low rather than too high, and the 


tikisins, 


Preceding esti- 


numbers are changing rapidly. After this research 
was made, an Icelandic factory started manufac- 
turing refrigerators; but, because of lack of raw 
material, the demands for the next few years cannot 
be fulfilled. Whenever women’s organizations hold 
a meeting, they send in a request to the parliament 
(Althing) for allowing import of electrical hom« 
appliances. But the grant is very small, for the 
state has limited foreign currency. With increased 
demands for higher living standards, the production 
of goods and buying capacities do not balance 
For the last decades, the national economy has been 
positively balanced only during the war periods 
1914-18 and 1939-45. 

The country still has unused resources, and with 
better equipment and increased knowledge we ex- 
pect greater production per acre from the land. 
The national treasures are the land itself and the 
fishing banks surrounding it. Four-fifths of the land 
is covered by glaciers and lava, but much land 
which could be cultivated is not under cultivation, 
and possibilities in connection with waterfalls and 
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hot springs are not fully utilized. Unfortunately, 
the national economy has depended heavily on fish- 
ing, which fails too often. However, there seems 
to be a sign of young people’s going back to the 
farms, when they do not need to fear the drudgery 
and isolation of the past and when, with joint effort, 
they are able also to acquire and use modern 
machinery. 

People 50 years old and more were brought up on 
farms and in small villages by parents who knew 
only rural life, hard work, and no idle moments. 
The working day was 12 hours at least, for much 
had to be done to secure the family’s survival fo! 
the coming season. With changed ways of living 
comes the problem of occupying leisure hours pro- 
ductively. Today, young people do not stay at 
home nights knitting, sewing, and woodcarving, 
listening to their grandfather reading aloud from 
the sagas. The girls go to the movies—they do 
not cost much, and the theater is practically next 
door. The boy listens to record playing, for it is 
more important for him to know the latest) tun 
than what Gunnar 4 Hlidarenda did or Brennu- 
Njall said a thousand years ago. 

It is not common any longer for three or four 
generations and a score of relatives to live unde 
the same roof. This has made life even more stren- 
uous for the homemaker, who has to manage thi 
Hired help is 


hard to get and, if available, immensely expensive 


home, clean, and cook as before. 


In Reykjavik since the war, women have had to 
stand in line for necessities, clothing and footwear 
in particular. Yet, when I came home in Septem- 
ber 1948, the “new look” had become evident 
in Reykjavik. 

In towns, the father earns money lol the house- 
hold away from home, while the mother works in 
the home and manages the greater part of the fam- 
ily income. Division of labor in the home is differ- 
ent from what it was 50 years ago, and we seem 
somewhat to have lost sight of the interdependence 
of the work of the homemakers—husband, wife, and 
children. We have discovered that along with what 
seemed to be a drudgery in the old household went 
a feeling of importance, for people knew they were 
working together for the welfare of the family 
Since we regard the family as the most important 
and most desirable unit in society, we feel that oun 
homes, beeause of rapid technical development and 
changes, have gone through crises and that we 
therefore have to restrengthen family bonds and 
feelings of working together for a common goal 
the survival of the family. 

We will not go back to the 12-hour working day, 
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but we have to distinguish between leisure and idle- 
ness. 

Family living in Iceland today is similar to that in 
other Western countries, where people enjoy similar 
freedom and access to education. A young man 


and a woman who want to be married do so on their 
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home for a while to go abroad, to another town, or 
to another part of the country for school or work, 
and finally to marry. 

Schooling is compulsory from the age of 7 to 16 
The marriage age limit for girls is 18 years and for 
boys 21 years. The family usually subscribes to 
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own and establish their home, but families on both 
sides may assist financially. Direct church influ- 
ence in the homes is negligible, and the Icelanders 
are only occasional churchgoers. However, about 
97 per cent of the people consider themselves Luth- 
erans; of the remainder, some are Catholics, some 
bye long to some othe sects, and some do not elaim 
any religious group 

Families In lceland are much the Sume as, lor eXx- 
sunple, those in Seandinavia. The father belongs to 
# union according to his occupation and probably 
to two other organizations, one of which is eithe 
athletie o1 political The mother seldom belongs 
to more than one organization but is likely a mem- 
ber of an informal sewing club or bridge club. The 
children are little boys and girls at home—in larger 
towns they may go to a nursery school or a play- 
ground—and adolescents who seek society of their 


own age away from home. Young people may leave 


one or two newspapers and periodicals every 
home owns several books, and in a poorly furnished 
home one may well find sizable bookshelves with 
carefully selected books The peopl love reading 
poetry and singing 

The family has, as a rule, three meals together at 
home; the noon meal is dinner Breakfast is often 
scanty and taken by each person just before hi 
leaves home for school or work. People regularly 
have a small lunch at ten in the morning and take 
afternoon coffee plus sandwiches and cakes. All 
those meals, in addition to other work such as sew- 
ing and mending, keep the homemaker busy all day, 
but they also give an occasion for a friendly visit 
with her neighbor, and people frequently drop In 
to see each other without being invited formally 

In Iceland, the mother does most of the managing 
work in the family and has the greatest possibilities 


for guiding happy and wholesome family relations 








Our Public Relations Depend on You 


ELLIOTT 


Dr. Elliott, chairman of the home economics 
department at Southern Illinois University, 
suggests here a college public relations pro- 
gram. Readers may be interested in compar- 
ing this program with their own or in adapting 
details of it to other situations. 


TATISTICS show that, over the country as 

a whole, there has been a decrease in the num- 

ber of students enrolled in departments of 
home economics in colleges. Home economists have 
admit the facts and loath to attribute 
the cause to any factor inherent in the field. Too 
often we hear the drop in enrollment attributed to 
the spirit of the time, the result of the war, or the 
effect of the returning veterans. Yet we might 
better study the facts and look for intrinsic causes. 
Even though the causes may not be found within 
the department or field, we still have the problem 
to solve and that, certainly, must be solved from 


been slow to 


within. 

It may be true that the causes mentioned above 
are contributing factors to the decreased enroll- 
ment in home economics. We could easily ask 
whether home economics courses and curriculums 
are meeting the needs of students today. 
well trained? Are all the prerequisites 
necessary? Is there a need for more than one type 
of program? Do the programs need to be extended 
both up and down? Have we done our part in mak- 
ing students, parents, colleagues, and the area aware 


teachers 


of the need for home economics training and of the 
possibilities for use of such training? 

We cannot even say that educators as a group 
are aware of the importance of home economics. 
All of us know of instances in which the adminis- 
trator or adviser has put the capable student, the 
girl with “brains,” into so-called academic courses 
rather than into home economics courses. We ad- 
mit, gladly, that we will take the less capable and 
teach them something worth while and valuable. 
But we also know that home economics subject 
matter can challenge the ability of the most ca- 
pable. 

No educator who considers the fact that at least 
78 to 90 per cent of our women marry can overlook 


Are our 
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the importance of education for home and family 
life. This is particularly true in an age where we 
at least give lip service to a philosophy of education 
that is in theory a preparation for life, a functional 
education, an education to meet the needs of stu- 
dents. Even if the student does not marry, she will 
probably have a home or apartment or be a member 
of some family group. 

It can no longer be said that the arts and skills 
necessary for home and family life can be learned 
by the “pick-up” method. The complexity of mod- 
ern life often makes it impossible for the girl to 
learn these things in the home. Even if some of 
it can be picked up in the home, few would chal- 
lenge the statement that better 
taught more effectively in the schools. 
cannot be all-wise in their tremendous tasks unless 


methods can be 


Too. parents 


they are educated as parents. 

We know that our basic culture is made and is 
being transformed in the environment of home life 
We believe that the most effective opportunity to 
influence home life is to be found in our schools and 
colleges where young people may be helped to per- 
ceive not only efficient practices and skills but also 


the ideas, concepts, and values they will carry 
with them into their adult lives and attempt to 
realize in the home and as parents. 
Value of Public Relations Program 

Since there is a decreased enrollment in home 
economics departments at the college level, and 


since the need is universal for such home economics 
training, the phase of the problem with which we 
are now concerned is the place and value of the 
public relations program. Today, neither the need 
for the product nor its quality will raise it to prom- 
inence unless the public knows about it and unless 
The _ better 
mouse trap theory died soon after Emerson. To 
summarize, we know the state of opinion concern- 


it catches the public’s imagination. 


ing home economics as indicated by decreased en- 
rollment; we can only approximate the reasons for 
that state; we do know that for social and private 
benefit home economics training is desirable; and 
it follows then that we need to organize means of 
changing that opinion. Since home and family life 


are so influential over human activities, then we in 
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home and family life education must let people 
know what we believe, what we do, and what we 
plan. 

We know that the student is the most potent 


factor in our public relations program. Since the 
student is, by and large, the eyes through which the 


parent sees the program, a satisfied student is the 
best advertising we can have. The student’s influ- 
ence is also felt outside of his own immediate fam- 
ily. Every utterance the student makes about his 
school work in classroom, crowded bus, home, or 
neighborhood has public relations significance. 
very statement and every act involving the school, 
whether deliberate or inadvertent, brings publie 
The students are poten- 
It is our duty, 


reaction for good or evil 
tial builders of public good will. 
then, not only to meet the needs of the student but 
to acquaint him with the program, the reasons for 


it, and its implications and potentialities 


Importance of Teachers in Program 

Teachers are also important in the public rela- 
tions program. The teacher needs to realize the 
importance of publie good will, and any publie rela- 
tions program must be a co-operative enterprise 
Attacks on educa- 
tion have too often been attacks on teachers, and 


with the teachers participating 


favorable opinion toward education is most often 
based upon confidence in teachers. The students 
and the adults are prone to like or dislike the school 
in terms of whether they like or dislike the teachers 

Today, it is not enough for the teacher to know 
subject matter; she must have an interest in teach- 
ing, be interested in the individual, and be inter- 
ested in meeting the needs of each individual as 
such. This implies a background of training in 
subject matter, in objectives and methods of educa- 
tion, In philosophy, psychology, and guidance. The 
teacher, thus equipped, is the agent through which 
capable and satisfied students are produced. 

Teachers are also looked upon as educated people 
and as leaders in the community who have some- 
thing worth while to contribute to the community 
in addition to their classroom work with the stu- 
dents. We believe that teacher participation in 
community activities is to be encouraged but not 
demanded, that it is desirable but not to the point 
where classroom teaching suffers. Personal, busi- 
ness, and social contacts of the teacher are impor- 
tant in the public relations program. 

Home economics teachers can thus be encouraged 
to participate in various community affairs. Be- 
longing to community organizations has a personal 
value as well as a publie relations value. No one 
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teacher can do all of the following, but the staff as 
a whole could: conduct adult education classes in 
foods, nutrition, food preservation, clothing selec- 
tion, clothing construction, child care, home man- 
agement, home nursing; teach classes for veterans’ 
Wives; carry on home projects with the students 
and make home visits; make talks to various 
groups; and prepare newspaper and magazine ar- 
ticles. Many home economics teachers are also 
prepared to participate in and help direct social 
service work, church and Sunday school work, 
League of Women Voters activities, community 
chest drives, and library board meetings. 

Freshman orientation in the fall is an opportunity 
that cannot be overlooked by home economists to 
establish good publie relations. The first impres- 
sion of the student is often the lasting one. We 
should develop in the department advisers who are 
really interested in the personal, housing, financial, 
health, and educational phases of orientation. This 
not only establishes good relations with the students 
but the students invariably pass their first impres- 
sions and feelings on to their parents and home 
communities. Departmental meetings, teas, and 
group meetings can be held which will orient the 
student. Older students can be used to help the 
freshmen. If these older students are selected with 
care and given small groups of five to ten girls to 
work with, they can accomplish much in making the 
freshmen satisfied and happy. If the number of 
advisees each faculty adviser has is not too large, 
she can write letters to the parents. This method 
has been used at Stephens College for some years 
and has been found a potent factor in establishing 
rapport with parents and students. 

School-press relationships have long been recog- 
nized as important. The administrator needs to have 
good contacts with the press and a calendar of 
events for the press of routine matters so that none 
are overlooked. In addition to routine matters, 
the administrator needs to watch for activities hav- 
ing timeliness, human interest, and other appeals, 
which, properly treated, will draw favorable atten- 
tion. Sometimes activities will need to be spe- 
cially planned for the purpose of interpreting the 
objectives, processes, and achievements of home 
economics. 

One of the most effective uses of the press for 
the public relations program involves time and con- 
tacts. When any home economics student is recog- 
nized on the campus by election to office or by 
participation in worth-while activities, her picture 
and a news release may be sent to her home-town 


paper. The girl’s home-town paper is glad to have 
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this publicity about her; the student finds it satis- 
fving; and it builds good public relations with the 
parents and in the community. Of course, she is 
always mentioned as a student in the home eco- 
nomies department. 

Some college departments have a departmental 
paper. This paper furnishes the students with 
valuable training and is a method of keeping them 
interested in the department and aware of depart- 
mental activities. If the paper can be inexpen- 
sively produced, as by mimeograph, it can be sent 
to parents and alumnae and thus have a wider 
public relations value. 

The radio offers wide opportunities to the home 
economists. Many towns today have local stations 
which are often glad to set up a regular program 
time to be used by the department. This not only 
offers possibilities for training students but also 
aids in informing the public. As pupils and teach- 
ers participate in these programs, they not only give 
practical home economies information but are also 
able to interpret the home economics program and 
its objectives to the public. 


Taking Advantage of Opportunities 

Many college towns are located adjacent to 
larger cities. Often, field trips are taken to the city 
to visit textile factories, clothing factories, restau- 
rants, and markets. On one oceasion, a class of 
mine had made arrangements to visit the Kansas 
City market at 6:00 a.m. We were then asked to 
participate in a 7:30 broadeast of the “Market 
News.” 


paper before the trip was made, and we know that 


This broadeast was publicized in the local 


many in the college town listened. As it happened, 
the students came from homes as widely scattered 
as from Hawaii and Los Angeles across the country 
to Syracuse, New York. The broadcast was not only 
of interest to us and the market reporter but fur- 
Home 


economists should be alert to such opportunities. 


nished grist for our public relations mill. 


We sometimes wonder at the close of a “high 
school day” if it is worth the energy, time, and 
money. By “high school day,” I mean the day set 
aside for the home economics seniors of the high 
schools in the area from which the college draws. 
Letters of invitation are sent to the high school 
home economies departments with the day’s pro- 
gram. Plans are made for an overview of the eam- 
pus and campus life and a more detailed view of 
the home economics department. Usually, there 
is a short assembly, followed by a tea. While “high 
school days” are largely promotional, they do offer 
an opportunity to show the work being done, the 
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objectives of home economies training, and the op- 
portunities in home economies careers. The divi- 
dends are the high sehool seniors who return: as 
freshmen to the college in the fall and the publicity 
carried back to the various communities. 

Brochures are among the newer methods being 
used to interpret home economics. Compiled to 
present the opportunities available, they may be 
sent to the potential student and should definitely 
be in the hands of all high school guidance and 
counseling personnel. Brochures supplement the 
college catalog. They have advantages over thi 
college catalog in their use of pictures and In read- 
ability. Their value is not only as promotion pieces 
but as builders of good will. 

The use of films is more limited in possibilities 
at present because of their cost and their limited 
use. Where facilities are available for making 
films and circulating them, they are valuable assets 
because of their appeal fo parents and students 
and their colorful presentation of school work and 
the resulting carcer opportunities. 


Contacts with Alumnae 


Miscellaneous methods of affeeting public rela- 
tions In favor of home economies include contacts 
with alumnae. If there is a departmental paper 
also a method in itself, the paper shouid reach 
the alumnae. Our alumnae should be among ou 
best public relations agents. Definite detailed 
planning should be done by the department for such 


A breakfast, “brunch.” 


or tea, planned for alumnae as a part of these ocea- 


oceasions as homecoming. 


sions, will strengthen their ties to their department 
Staff members should also feel an obligation to bi 
on hand for some of the other affairs; by renewing 
acquaintances, they can strengthen good relations 
We need to remember that our alumnae do contrib- 
ute to scholarship funds and do send us students 
We need to take advantage of opportunities when 
they are on campus to make them aware of im- 
provements and growth. 

This public relations program outlined for hom 
economics at the college level may seem ambitious 
By co-operative effort on the part of the staff and 
students, however, its major items can be planned 
and executed. 

Statistics of decreased enrollment conclusively 
Mdueca- 


tors who believe in edueation for life cannot over- 


show that opinions do need to be changed 


look education for home and family life. It is ou 
responsibility to use the methods and techniques 
of a publie relations program to bring about an 
improvement in public opinion. 














Trends in Homemaking Education 


Dr. Leahy is chairman of the home economics 
department at the University of California in 
Los Angeles. She 
which this article is based before the 
economics section of the Utah Educational 
Association in Salt Lake City last fall. 


presented the paper on 


home 


OME economies has been a part of many 
school programs since 1918, Before this 
time, a smattering of work called domes- 


tie selence, practical arts, household science, or 
“what have you” was taught in a few elementary 
By 1907, only seven col- 


Agri- 


college 


and secondary schools 
including Utah State 
cultural work at the 
With the passage of the National Vocational 


le ges and universities, 


College, gave any 
level 


\et 


Impetus was given to the work. The bill provided 


better known as the Smith-Hughes bill, ereat 


homemaking as a vocation be 


This 


teachers were needed; thus came the beginning ( 


that training for 


that 
| 


given in the secondary schools, meant 


home economies in many colleges and universities 
as well as its introduction into many secondary 


schools 


At this stage in its development, home eco- 
nomics Was> struggling so hard to gain status o1 
“aeademiec respectability” that it tended to bend 


backward from the practical toward the impractical 


in many of its endeavors. Today we have status 


We have the respect of our academic colleagues 
We feel more secure, and our behavior follows a 
more rational plan. But it is good for us to 
reflect from time to time and to take stock of 
what we are doing in light of present trends in 


home economics and homemaking education in an 
endeavor to meet the needs of a changing society 
and to Improve the job that we are supposed to 


be doing. 


Observable Trends 


Let 


homemaking education as they appear on the hori- 


us consider then some of these trends in 


zon in the national scene: 
1. First, there is a definite tendency to extend 


and to expand homemaking education vertically in 
the program of the school, beginning with the kin- 
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dergarten or first grade and extending it to the 


12th or 14th grade. 


sion of the program has come a shifting of emphasis 


Concomitant with this exten- 


in goals from the homemaking skills as an end in 
themselves to the social development of the indi- 


vidual as a person and as a member of a family 


The impetus which hes been given this trend in 


education stems largely from two sources; namely, 


research in the field of marriage and the family 
and studies in child development and the adoles- 
cent Among outstanding studies in the former 


area were those made by Terman on “The Psycho- 
Marital by 
Burgess and Cottrell in “Predicting Success or Fail- 
Marriage.” 
most Important single factor contributing to happy 


logical Factors in Happiness” and 


ure in Terman pointed out that the 


and successful married life Is a happy childhood 


horn where thr parents have achieved happy 


marital adjustment. Zachary’s work with adoles- 
cents has pointed up the Importance and responsi- 
ol cognizance of thi 

| 


needs of the individual and in treating these needs 


bility education in taking 
In a way to effect desirable changes within the indi- 
vidual Zachary, on the 
ence, was able to identify four crucial areas of 


basis of common experi- 


need—immediate social relations, wider social re- 


lations, CCONOTHIEC relations, end personal living 


The 


Education 


American Council on 


the 


study made by the 


coneerning men In armed services 


indicated that the men gavs priority rattng to a 


desire for help with personal and social problems 


as well as those concerned with marriage and 


the family. Thus, with research pointing the way, 


we cannot continue to by-pass these highway signs 


which indicate the need for an improved educa- 
tional program, especially in homemaking edu- 
cation 

2. The work in homemaking in the 7th, 8th, 9th, 


and 10th erades is being expanded toward a com- 
prehensive program to include all phases of home- 
emphasis on personal and social 


Lest | be 


to say that the skills in homemaking 


making, with 


development. misunderstood, IT hasten 


are not being 
discarded but rather set in proper focus as to their 
contribution to home relationships. Skills make a 


good home relations 


very positive contribution to 
when our goal is the effect of the skill rather than 
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its development as an end in itself. Knowing and 
understanding the effect of a well-prepared meal 
versus a poorly prepared one or no meal at all 
upon the relationship of the people who make up 
the family is most important. Likewise, this 
understanding may be a strong motivating force 
in stimulating the student to learn how to pre- 
pare a palatable meal. In addition, skills help 
the individual to develop confidence in himself and 
competency in his social development. There is 
a growing tendency to begin specialization in sub- 
ject matter areas in the 11th, 12th, 13th, and 14th 
grades in terms of students’ interests and needs, with 
an eye to preparation for a wage-earning occupation. 

3. Experimentation is going on in the programs 
of homemaking in an effort to find out what consti- 
tutes a good program and how such a program can 
be developed. Many schools are attempting to 
integrate homemaking in the total educational 
program or to establish it as a functional part of 
the core in the curriculum. Much work needs to 
be done in this area. 

4. Home economics is unique in that it is not 
amenable to a single discipline but is dependent 
upon several. It is not a single subject matter 
area but encompasses several. Consequently, no 
field in education has undergone such a metamor- 
phosis in terminology, content, and function since 
its inception. It began in Boston and New York 
as cooking and sewing. Then, with the addition 
of science (chemistry and, later, physics) it became 
domestic science and domestic art. Later, when 
more areas in home living became a concern to 
the extent that formal instruction was given, it 
became household science and household art. 
Finally, home economics was the name coined as 
best descriptive of the field. These changes in 
-terminology came somewhat gradually and have 
tended to imply a change in content. At the same 
time, they have pointed the way toward an ever- 
changing program to meet the needs of a changing 
society in an ever-changing world. In the chapter 
on homemaking education in the U. 8. Office of 
Education publication Vocational Education in the 
Years Ahead, the following explanation of termi- 
nologies was made: 

The term education for home and family living is used 
here to designate that part of a total education which 
equips individuals for effective membership in the family 
so that each contributes to home and community life ac- 
cording to his capacity. Homemaking education is that 
part of education for home and family living which is cen- 
tered on home activities and relationships and which en- 
ables the individual to assume the responsibilities of home- 


making 
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Although there is wide variation in the use ot 
terms, that part of the program included in the 
elementary grades is often referred to as Education 
for Home and Family Living while that included 
in the junior-senior high school is designated as 
Homemaking, or education for the potential home- 
maker. The term Home Economics is commonly 
used for that part of the total program for home 
and family living which is centered at the college 
and university level and which includes education 
for homemaking as well as preparation for the 
pursuit of one of the professions in the field of 
home economics. 

5. There is growing evidence of more co-opera- 
tive planning among pupils, teachers, and parents 

or at least among pupils and teachers—in an 
effort to develop a more functional program, in 
keeping with the needs of the pupil. 

6. More emphasis is being given to evaluation, 
particularly self-evaluation, in an effort to find 
out what is happening to the individual instead 
of what someone else says about what he is doing 
or what is happening to him. There is less empha- 
sis, however, upon measurement in terms of quan- 
tity to the exclusion of quality. 

7. More instruction is being offered to boys, and 
the work is being planned for boys and _ girls 
within the same group, especially in the lower 
grades. 

8. Aware that education is a continuous process, 
greater numbers of adults and out-of-school youth 
demand organized instruction. Such a program 
tends to help them become more economically 
efficient and to meet their need or desire for social 
and human relations. 

9. In the past few years there have been many 
changes in style and arrangement of equipment for 
the homemaking department. In keeping with the 
changing philosophy of homemaking education, 
with its emphasis on human relations, there is a 
tendency to change from a strictly ‘“two-labora- 
tory” department to a department in which the 
In the 


modern school are areas which provide for meal 


space may be one or three separate areas. 


preparation and serving, the setting and back- 
ground for social development, and selection as well 
as construction of clothes. 

10. More home economics teachers are being em- 
ployed on an 11-month basis rather than on a 
9- or 10-month basis. 

11. The Future Homemakers of America has 
become an instrument to provide for functional 
experience in meeting the needs for social and civic 
development of young women in school. 
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12. More women are becoming both homemakers 
and wage earners. Edueators need to take cog- 
nizance of this fact to provide more adequately 
for the needs of their students 

13. More and more, the professional prepara- 
tion of teachers of homemaking is being given off- 
campus in order to provide a functional type of 


experience for these young women. 


Implications for Homemaking Teacher 
I L 


What are the impheations in terms of a program 
of action, or what challenge do these trends present 
to the teacher of homemaking? 

1. The homemaking teacher needs to recognize 
such of these trends as invade her community and 
do something about meeting them before thev 
descend upon her en mass 

2. The teacher must “set her house in ordet 
She must be a well-adjusted, stable personality, 
with resilience in meeting shock and change. Im- 
portant to building this type of personality is good 
mental and physical health and a sound philosophy 
of life. She must possess and radiate a sincere 
enthusiasm far her work, which in time will per- 
meate her class instruction More teaching is done 
indirectly by the teacher who has a sincere and 
genuine enthusiasm for the thing she is doing than 
ean ever be secured from books. It has been my 
observation that any time a teacher can justify 
as a constructive educational experience what she 
is doing or what she desires to do for the pupils, 
an administrator is glad to co-operate. It 1s under- 
mining to the morale to be apprehensive about 
the criticism of others. The teacher should not 
hesitate to defend a program which can be justified 
in terms of sound educational principles. She must 
have an open mind and be flexible in her thinking 
Even if vou are thie homemaking teacher in school 
A, do not forget that many of your colleagues know 
a great deal about homemaking because they are 
homemakers, 


3. The homemaking teacher needs t 


give more 
emphasis to human relations in all aspects of het 
teaching. Family relations are not taught by a 
“course” as such but by experiences which con- 
tribute to good family relations. I do not mean 
to minimize the need for teaching more functional 
courses In this area. Homemaking teachers are 
particularly well qualified and must accept. this 
chall hnge 

t. Perhaps, then, what the teacher needs to con- 
sider is equipping herself to meet the challenge as 
indicated by these trends. Keeping up profession- 
ally is important. Organizing small study groups 


on a ¢lity or county basis is a good way (oing 
back to school for refresher work or more advanced 
work is highly recommended She cannot Justily 
her activities by sound educational principles unless 
she knows what those principles are. For instance, 
if faced with the problem of extending her pro- 
gram down the ladder in the school, the teachet 
might rightfully ask herself how she fits into thi 
picture [am not an elem ntary teacher, nor have 
I had any training 1n teaching children in the ele- 
mentary grades. In such a position, the home- 
making teacher would probably act as a consultant 
What does a consultant do? Well, she works with 
the classroom teacher in planning the units ot 
instruction which involve aspects of homemaking; 
she checks the authenticity of the information and 
supplies suitable and functional instruction ma- 
terials whenever possible or gives information as 


to the source of such materials. 


Notes for the Teacher 

A teacher who does hot feel equipped to teach 
all phases Ol homemaking or who does not unde r- 
stand how to plan co-operatively with pupils or 
does not understand what evaluation involves cer- 
tainly should be looking toward additional prepara- 
tion to help her meet her problems 

For the teacher to be asked to participate in an 
experimental program is an honor One is not 
expected to have all the answers nor to solve all 
the probiems but to be aware of and recognize 
them when they arise in order that they may he 
defined, 
an experimental program, one helps secure evidence 


analyzed, and studied in the future. In 


which may point the way toward improved in- 
struction 

Another teacher may be at the point where it 
would be wiser for her to work with adults and 
out-of-school youth. Because of her maturity, 
she understands the problems of the older group 
better than those of the early adolescent. Too, 
the older group may present less of a problem 
from the standpoint of interest and attention, and 
her specialized training is more suited to then 
needs. Do not be afraid to seek a change if such 
a change will make you happier and thereby help 
vou to do a better job 

Finally, happiness on the job is important to 
success, Most of us believe happiness Is a state 
of mind, and each has the responsibility for help- 
ing to make himself happy—it is not the responsi- 
bility ol anvone else We have to work to be 
happy. So, too, we all have to work at our job 


if we are going to make a success of it 








New Teachers Preview Communities 


Miss Patterson, a member of the home eco- 
nomics education department in the New Yor! 
State College of Home Economics at Cornell 
University, directed the study described here. 
Miss Rhodes, now in the State Education De- 
partment in Albany, assisted with the study 


while working toward her doctorate at Cornell. 


HAT experiences during student teaching 


are most valuable in helping a young 
teacher to understand the problems and 
resources of the people in her community? How 


can she learn to build a homemaking curriculum 
that is based on a real appreciation of local cireum- 
stances? This has been a subject of study in the 
home economics education department at Cornell 
University since 1946. 

The effective teacher of home economics knows 
that staying within the realm of her school is not 
enough. If the homemaking curriculum is to meet 
individual needs, the program must be based upon 
an understanding of the problems and resources of 
To under- 


the 


the community in which it operates. 
stand those problems and resources, teacher 


must develop certain skills in relating herself to 
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Stude nt tear hey mesits local store 
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} 


her fellow citizens and in taking an intelligent and 
objective view of what goes on in her town. How 
can she do this? 

Cornell University staff members believed that 
prospective teachers could develop some of these 
skills through community study and planned par- 
ticipation during student teaching 

The student teachers who tried out this new plan 
were Visited a year or more later when they were 
settled as homemaking teachers in small town com- 
When asked during 


which 


munities, experiences 


‘aching had helped them most in under- 


student te 





Tea he ( 


standing a new community, they mentioned collect- 


ing and studying information about the community, 


interviewing key people, and visiting homes. Othe 


<tudent teaching activities which contributed to the 


easy adjustment of new teachers were participating 


In communityv activities, helping to teach small 


informal groups of adults, and making up commun- 
itv 


The 


reports. 


experiences of individual student teachers 


that follow indicate something of how they felt 


about this plan for learning about the daily lives 
Ol the people they were trving to teach 


What did the students do to find out about the 


community in which they lived and practiced 


teaching? They spent much of their time during 


—o 
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their first week in getting acquainted with homes, 
stores, the library, post office, and playgrounds 
Some took a ride in the school bus when the chil- 
dren were being delivered to their homes. They 
visited as many homes as possible and interviewed 
representatives from different local agencies. 
Each student pored over records made available 
through the town hall, local library, school, news- 
paper, and radio station. They studied imforma- 
tion already on hand and collected some for them- 
selves All of these experiences helped them to 
understand what opportunities this community 
offered its citizens for employment, health, safety 
education, and recreational and cultural activities. 
In other words, the students had a chance to find 
out some of the customs, cultural patterns, and 


unique facilities that make a community tick 


Interviewing Key People in the Community 


The idea of trying to find out what other leaders 
in the community were thinking was new to some 
of the students. They soon discovered the value ot 
a talk with such individuals as the health officer, 
the librarian, a minister, the extension agent, or 
a representative Trom the PTA Although the stu- 
dents were reticent in the beginning about calling 
upon key people, they remembered it later as a 
most valuable experience 

Cirace said, 

I'll never forget my first interview with a community 
leader I wouldn't have missed it for anything Mr 
Bayne, the 4-H club agent was easv to talk with, and | 
learned so much about their program. You don’t know 


what a sinking feeling I had when Miss Kay, the supervising 


teacher, suggested that I talk with him Miss Kav was «4 
big help to me in getting ready for this experience lo- 


gether we planned several definite questions that I might 
isk Mr. Bayne about the children and their activities 


At the end of her student teaching, Grace com- 
mented, 

Going to call upon key people seemed a very natural 
thing to do, after I had done it a few times. I learned the 


importance of going at a time convenient to the other person 
ind of having ire isonable excuse for isking to see him 


Several students reported possibilities they saw 
for using the talents of these leaders in the school’s 
homemaking program. They also suggested ways 
they might co-operate with the other leaders in 


community projects. 


Visiting Homes 


Home visits ranked high among experiences the 
teachers felt had helped them learn about the prob- 


lems and resources of their communities 


When interviewed on the job, each teacher men- 
tioned visiting homes as helpful preparation. Each 
Was Visiting homes as a part of her job and felt that 
she knew how to make herself acceptable to local 
families. What was there about home visits that 
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Hi ping a home make) dete ropine hest height for sini 


seemed to make a difference to these teachers? Stu- 
dent teaching records reveal some of their reactions 
Dorothy had always lived in a large city. Dur- 
ing her stay in a small community, she learned much 
that rural people take for granted. The following 
excerpts Trom Dorothy's diary show that visiting 
farm families gave her new insights into ways that 
the homemaking program can be tailored to fit the 
needs of the people who live there. 
Dorothy sald, 
I forgot about being afraid of parents when I saw how 


friendly they were. When I found that many families used 


wood or coal for cooking, I realized it might be practical to 


| 


teach them some oven meals. Seeing the variety of food 
that families raise and store helped me understand the need 


for teaching the use of foods on hand when planning meals 


Jane was another student who found home visits 
particularly helpful. After she had made several 
friendly calls with the supervising teacher, she 
realized that the teacher often helps to bridge the 


gap between the parents and their children. She 
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found, too, that this teacher was interpreting the 
homemaking program to the family. 

The students, who went to their new jobs for a 
month during the summer, said they did not feel 
strange after they had called on a few families. 

The teachers put home visits at the top of the list 
when asked which student teaching experiences 
were most valuable in learning to know families and 


their problems. 


Participating in Community Activities 


While the student teachers lived in a near-by 
community, each one shared in some of the educa- 
tional, recreational, and cultural activities. 

Evelyn found a place for herself quickly because, 
as she said, 

It's easv to get acquainted when vou sing in the choi 
ind attend meetings of local groups I did enjoy 
going to church suppers, basketball games, PTA programs 


ind concerts 


The supervising teacher often accompanied the 
students. When this was impossible, she arranged 
for them to go with parents, pupils, or someone else 
to study clubs, grange, extension, and other meet- 
Ings. 

The home demonstration agent, the Scout leader, 
the county health nurse, or the director of neighbor- 
hood groups frequently asked the students to assist 
them in some way. This gave the girls a good ex- 
cuse for being there and also made them feel a part 
of the group. 

Participation in local organizations paid divi- 
dends. Sue reported that leading a Campfire group 
during her first semester of teaching helped her in 
getting the Future Homemakers’ club off to a good 
start. 

Anne said, 

I was so thrilled when I was invited to the Home Bureau 
meetings as a member and not as their teacher. I did lend 
the leader some materials which she used, and I helped 
some of the women the day they came to work in the 
homemaking rooms. They treat me just the same as they 
do evervone ¢ lse, and I like to be one of the group 


Teaching Adults 

Hesitaney in attempting to teach homemakers 
often decreased as students met parents and assisted 
in solving homemaking problems. 

Teaching adults can be easy for a young teacher, 
especially when a homemaker invites her to meet 
with a small group of friends in the informal at- 
mosphere of a home. 

During her student teaching, Helen. was invited 


to helpawoman plan ways to make her kitchen more 
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convenient. Together they went to see another kit- 
chen that had just been “modernized.”” This student 
soon had six women meeting in each other's kiteh- 
ens to compare arrangements and to help each other 
plan for improvements. These homemakers used 
and exchanged bulletins, floor plans, and other ma- 
terials that Helen had colleeted for them. 

She was a shy student who had said, “I think I 
ean teach the children but not the adults.” Late 
she said, “I enjoved working with the women on 
their kitchen plans, but could I call that teaching 
adults?” 

Shirley and a group of high school pupils exhib- 
ited in the local library toys made in a child-care 
unit. Directions for making these toys were also 
placed in the town library and were loaned to the 
homemakers in the same way that the library books 
were loaned. Students began to see that teaching 
adults is an integral part ol the homemaking pro- 


vram 


Making up a Report 

Many students enjoyed participating in commun- 
itv affairs more than they lked analyzing their ob- 
Making a report, 


servations and participation 
however, Was remembered as a valuable « Xperience 
Kach student chose some phase of community lite 


to study and add to information on hand. In one 


instance, Louise found out what had happened t 
recent graduates of the loeal high sehool, while 
Beverly studied local food practices. The super- 
Vising teachers helped them to use information thus 
collected in adjusting the homemaking program to 


fit the local needs. 


Summary 

These examples show that these teachers had not 
only enjoyed their community experiences as stu- 
dent teachers but were off to a good start in then 
new communities with more than usual “know how” 
about finding the particular needs of the peopl 
there. 

The value of the experiences provided during this 
study has been demonstrated. Some of these 
teachers have given evidence of unusual success in 
community understanding and satisfaction in com- 
munity relations. As a whole, they showed greater 
satisfaction with community conditions than the 
average teacher in New York State or in the entire 
country, when compared with results of the recent 
American Vocational Association study on teacher 
supply and satisfaction. The experiment showed 
that some skills in community parti¢ipation can be 
learned in a comparatively short time. 

















Hard Times with Easy Payments 


Dr. Foster. nov the director of the Pollak 


Foundation 1o? Economic Re N¢ rch. has won 
distinction as an economist. an Enalish pro- 
fessor. colleae pres dent. author of widely 


used texrthbool & lecturer. editor. and Jreque nt 


contributor to magazines and neu spa pers 


most dramatic and paintul proof of the 
hard 


need to protect consumers against 


times with “easy payments” is the present 


plight of the State of Missouri. Thirty states ar 


} 


by the Uniform Small Loan Law, as a 


now protected 

result of research started in 1907 by the Russell 
Sage Foundation and pioneering by the State ot 
Massachusetts in 1911. The net result of nearly 


halt 


is that slightly more than 80 per cent of the urban 


a century of gradual strengthening of that law 


population ol thre United States 1s covered by ettec- 


regulation 


tive 


Missouri, however, has the dubious distinction 


} 


of having reverted, by detault, from a regulated 


state to an unregulated state. In Missouri, small 
borrowers have been without protection since July 
1946 


Missouri Supreme Court, which held that the 


This backsliding came with a decision of the 
new 
constitution had repealed the Small Loan Law un- 
had 
The 


interest 


der which Missouri, along with 30 other states, 
driven out virtually all illegal money lenders. 
that laws whieh fix 


constitution requires 


rates shal! apply to all lenders. This prevents the 
most necessitous borrowers from receiving any legal 
at all 

The result has been what the history of a halt 


Illegal 


rushed into Missouri not only from the five states 


, 
hOouns 


century leads us to expect. lenders have 


which never have had Small Loan Laws—namely, 
Montana, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and South Carolina—-but also from the nine states 


District, of 


Kansas, 


and the Columbia where the laws are 
wholly inoperative. 

“For almost three years,” says the Governor ot 
Missouri, “there has been a erving need to regulate 
small loan companies. Missouri is almost the only 
industrial state which does not have some form of 
consumer finance legislation. Since 1946, when the 


Small Loan Law stopped functioning, loan charges 


WILLIAM TRUFANT FOSTER 


have risen to extortionate rates, ranging trom 120 
to 240 per cent a vear and sometimes even more 
Under existing laws, the small borrower with littl 


or no bargaining power Is powe rless to protect hlih- 


Workable 


thie 


selt small loan legislation Is required 


problem. Such legislation must (1) 


to solve 


Nx an adequate maximum rate, (2) prohibit all un- 


authorized charges, (3) provide regulation to pro- 


} 


tect borrowers, and (4) provide lor severe penal- 


Missouri 


law which has virtually ended the loan shark busi- 


ties.” Thus, the Governor ot asks for a 


ness in 30 states and which had pore viously cleaned 


up the state ol \lissourl 

In the District of Columbia, the law limits loans 
to $200 and the rate to 1 per cent a month. Thi 
heense fee of lenders, nam ly $500, is five times as 
high as the usual fee. This law, adopted in 19138, 


requires lenders to pay $500 for the privilege of do- 


Ing business at a loss Consequently, residents of 


District go either to Marviland and 


the Virginia, 
operat dl, Ol 


Yet because the pop- 


where effective laws are patronize 
illegal lenders in the District. 
ulation of the District is wholly urban and because 
consumer incomes are exce ptionally stable, rates for 
small loans should be lower than in any one of the 
Small Loan 


48 states. In the District, an effective 


Law ls long overdue 
The law ls needed everywhere because everyv- 
where men and women act like human. beings 


When needs exceed income and savings are lack- 


ing, they regard borrowing as necessary. There- 
fore, the demand for small loans exists, whether on 
not people ought to be more thnfty and whether or 
lawful means of borrowing money 


not there is a 


Long ago, every state found that this demand can- 
not be met at legal rates without Small Loan Laws 
In most states, legal maximums range from 6 to 12 
Usury laws, however, do not fully 
As a rule, it 


Small Loan Law which blocks evasion and provides 


per cent a year 


is the 


protect small loan borrowers. 


penalties for illegal lending 


a rate of interest as high as 2 


Those in least 


To most of us, 
per cent a month seems outrageous. 
need of help can borrow money at a bank at 6 per 
cent a vear or at an even lower rate, but small con- 
sumer loans of the tvpe we are discussing cannot be 


made at such rates. The reason can be explained 
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in terms of elementary school arithmetic. At 12 
per cent, the charges collected annually by a lender 
whose customers owe him an average of $100 will 
not pay for investigation, bookkeeping, collections, 
bad debt losses, and taxes, to say nothing of profit. 
The cost per account of the most efficient consumer 
lender is well over $1 a month. Banks, lending com- 
paratively large amounts on preferred security, are 
able to make installment loans at 6 per cent to 9 
per cent discount (12 per cent to 18 per cent true 
interest), some at even lower rates. Credit unions, 
relieved of many expenses and enjoying tax advan- 
tages, can make small loans at 12 per cent a vear. 
But these two agencies fall far short of meeting 


the demand. 


Insurance Often a Subterfuge 


Outside the field regulated by the Small Loan 
Law, the requirement and sale of insurance in con- 
nection with a loan or other installment credit 
transaction has become prevalent. Insurance first 
became popular in connection with automobile sales 
financing and was then introduced into the loan bus- 
iness. Recently, certain insurance companies have 
promoted the sale of so-called credit life and health 
and accident insurance. Commissions for selling 
insurance are an extra and usually hidden profit 
to the lender or finance company. Commissions 
and other payments from credit life and health and 
accident insurance are more than 40 per cent of the 
premium, In states not having effective Small 
Loan Laws, such as Missouri, North Carolina, and 
Texas, the “tie-in” insurance sales have become a 
regular part of the illegal small loan business. At 
least four states—Michigan, New Jersey, New 
York, and Ohio—have enacted statutes against 
tie-in Insurance sales. Under these statutes, desig- 
nation of the insurance agent or broker from whom 
the borrower or installment buyer must purchase 
is illegal. 

In recent years, there has been a crumbling of the 
walls which separate various kinds of credit agen- 
cies. For several decades, licensed small loan len- 
ders dealt mainly in character or chattel mortgage 
loans up to $300. Morris Plan banks and personal! 
loan departments of commercial banks made se- 
cured loans and loans on endorsed notes. Sales 
finance companies dealt mainly with installment 
paper. Since World War II, however, each of these 
agencies has extended its activities into the special 
fields of its competitors. Sales finance companies 
have taken out small loan licenses. In various 


states, small loan companies have raised their loan 
limits above $300. In a few states, small loan com- 
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panies have made larger loans under other statutes 
Commercial banks have serviced automobile and 
appliance dealers more extensively and have in- 
creased direct loans to consumers for the buying ot 
automobiles and other durable goods 

Increasingly, some abuses have arisen in con- 
sumer credit agencies of essentially the same type 
as those which prompted passage of small loan laws 
In these fields, regulation in the publ interest ts 
also required. Buyers of durable goods on irstall- 
ments have an inequality of bargaining power 
similar to that of borrowers of small sums. The de- 
sire to acquire goods may be almost as strong as 
the need for money in emergencies. The buyer as 
well as the borrower lacks legal remedies. A trend 
toward applving laws to various types of consumet 
creditors in order to attain objectives similar to 
those of the small loan laws is evident 

Commercial banks, industrial banks, and sales 
finance companies customarily have deducted in 
advance the charge made lor consume! credit 
Where such credit is payable in equal monthly in- 
stallments, the effective rate of charge is about 
double the stated rate. For protection of borrowers, 
the Russell Sage Foundation and other social agen- 
cies always have recommended that all consume 
credit agencies be required by law to state charges 
In terms of true interest rates, as credit umlons and 
small loan companies generally must now do 

Deduction in advance of the charge on consumer 
credit payable in installments also facilitates abuses 
when the loan is prepaid or refinanced. Failure to 
refund unearned charges increases the effective 
rate of charge. Many borrowers must refinance 
their accounts two or three times before getting 
out of debt, and each transaction involves prepay- 
ment of a prior obligation. In recent years, several 
states have passed laws which require refund of part 
of the deducted charge. Some states now regulate 
the sales finance business in ways formerly applied 
only to cash lenders. Most laws for this purpose 
require the refund of unearned charges. Most re- 
quire disclosure of important facts such as the down 
payment, the finance cost, and the monthly pay- 
ments required. Some also require the seller to pro- 
vide the installment buyer with a copy of the in- 
surance contract whenever insurance is required 
A few such laws impose maximum rate limitations 
upon the amount of the finance charge 

Thus, in a few states, as far as laws can do the 
trick, buyers of goods on time are partly protected 
against hard times with “easy payments,” but not 
sO securely as those who borrow money trom credit 


unions or from licensed small loan companies 




















OBJECTIVES FOR GRADUATE PREPARATION OF 
PUBLIC HEALTH NUTRITIONISTS 


ELDA ROBB 


This report of a subcommittee of the jot 
committee of the American Home Economics 
Association (social welfare and public health 
le partment) and the American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation ( profe ssional education section) deals 
rith suggested objectives for the graduate 
preparation of nutritionists for the public 
health field Dr. Robb. who is chairman of 
this committee. was assisted in preparation ot 
the report by the other committee members: 
Ade lia M Bee Mu here Ss. Bertlun Bosle a. He le n 
A Hunscher. Florence VacLeod, Nelle Sailor, 
and Alice H. Smith 


OR the past 1 vears or more, a Joint commit- 
tee of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation and the American Dietetic Association, 
with varving membership, has been actively 
engaged In considering problems ol qualifications, 
functions, and preparation Of nutritionists Tor tha 
field of public health. The first report on qualifica- 
tions Was made in 1938, revised in 1941, and again 
revised in 1945 Greneral recommendations were 
also made in 1945 for the undergraduate preparation 
of nutritionists Heads of college departments, 
however, asked for more specific help in setting 
up curriculums. The committee, therefore, about 
five vears ago, began a study which was to serve as 
basis for the formulation of standards tor protes- 
~ional preparation (Juestionnaires were sent to a 
selected but representative group of nutritionists 
Phe questions asked were designed to secure intor- 
nation from each nutritionist regarding 
|. The nature of her work, including duties and 
personnel practices 
2. Her education and training—with an evaluation 
of its adequacy and recommendations for the 
educational preparation Of nutritionists now 
entering the field 
. Her previous experience betore entering the 
field—with an evaluation and recommendations 
for types of experience most valuable for thi 


prospective nutritionist 


Answers to this questionnaire were summarized 


by Marjorie Heseltine in the JourNaL or Homi 
Economics in December 1947 The committe 
then undertook to prepare more specific sugges- 
tions for the preparation of nutritionists. Thi 
following report Is a@ summary of committee recom- 
mendations 

Three groups of people vitally concerned with 
this problem Ol professional preparation are the 
college staff offering the program, the student, and 
the prospective employer. 

The preparation of the nutritionist would seem 
to be primarily the concern of the graduate school 
No specialized preparation is suggested at the 
undergraduate level. It is hoped, however, that 
colleges will offer courses which will give a strong 
foundation for future graduate work and that they 
will offer som Opportunity lor the student to be- 
come acquainted with the field of publie health 
nutrition, 

In developing the graduate program, it would 
be desirable to have the co-operation of a School 
of Home Economics, a School of Public Health, 
a School of Social Work, and a School of Public 
Health Nursing—with community agencies provid- 
ing field experience paralleling and following aca- 
demic study. Few places, however, can provide all 
these facilities. Even if the facilities are available, 
their full use may be prevented by lack of interest 
on the part of the administration or by difficulties 
encountered in the seheduling of classes in selhools 
which are separated by considerable distance o1 
have conflicting class programs 

There is value in having the nutritionist secure at 
least part ol her training with other publhe health 
workers. It broadens her understanding of th 
held and aids in acquiring fundamental attitudes 
toward staff relationships and teamwork techniques 
necessary Tor success on th job 

The term “field work” has a variety of mean- 
ings. At its best, it is an indispensable part of 
every program. At its worst, it may be only casual 
observation from which the inexperienced student 
learns little or nothing. It is important that the 
field experience paralleling and following the vear 


of graduate study be carefully planned bv the col- 
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lege and the co-operating agency—and that it be 
supervised by an experienced nutritionist. If the 
field experience provides the student with oppor- 
tunity to carry increasing responsibilities and = to 
have her work evaluated and constructively eriti- 
cized, it will contribute greatly to her professional 
growth. Theory gradually begins to have meaning, 
and the student acquires a “feeling” for the field 
of public health and the place of nutrition in it. 
The comm-ttee hopes that the following report 
will aid colleges in developing graduate programs 
in public health nutrition. The suggested objectives 
are in no way to be thought of as requirements 
for graduate study. Each college can be expected 
to develop its program In ways most practical for 


its particular situation. 


Basic Assumptions 


1. That students entering the program will have 
a bacealaureate degree in home economics, 
or the equivalent (One equivalent might be 
an undergraduate major in the sciences plus 
later work in foods and nutrition. Under- 

graduate courses should have included physi- 

ology, orgamie and physiological chemistry, 

bacteriology, psychology, eCCOnOMNECS, sociol- 
ogy, and the usual courses included in a 
foods and nutrition major.) 

2. That students will have had some paid experi- 
ence in a field related to home economics, 
such as community health, dietetics, teaching, 
or extension work (Exceptions may be desir- 
able in individual cases.) 

3. That the student will have some aptitude 
for the field—ability to work with people and 
a certain maturity in attitude and under- 
standing 

4. That, in planning the student’s program for 
graduate study, consideration will be given 
to undergraduate specialization and pre vious 
experience as well as to individual needs, in- 
terests, and goals 

5. That graduate preparation will include = a 
minimum of one college year of academic 
study, and that some field experience will be 
incorporated in the course work (In addition 
to the vear ol study, it is recommended that 
two months’ full-time supervised field experi- 
ence be included as part of the graduate 
preparation. } 

6. That the following objectives include more 
than the average student can accomplish in 


one year of study (Some areas may have 


been covered in undergraduate preparation 
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or previous experience; still others may be 


developed with experience on the job.) 


General Objectives 

l. To acquire sound, up-to-date knowledge in 
the field of foods and human nutrition 

2. To become thoroughly acquainted with mod- 
ern publie health programs and practices and 
their relation to general welfare 

3. To develop an appreciation of the place of 
nutrition in the total health program 

$+. To develop an awareness of the importance 
of human relationships; the motivation of 
human behavior; and methods of working 
effectively with individuals, families, and 
groups 

5. To develop some ability to function as 
nutritionist in a health agency 
These objectives may be attained through COUTTS 

content, conterences, pe rsonal contacts, observa- 

tion, field experience, or through other facilities 


} 


which the college ay have at its GIsposal 


Areas of Study—Specifie Objectives 


I. Nutrition 
A To know and bye able to Interpret Tlie baste 


facts of normal human nutrition, including 


} 


1. Nutritional need at all age leve!s—infaney, 
childhood, adulthood, and old) age—and 
during pregnaney and lactation 

» Nutritive value of foods: (a) contribu- 
tions of various food groups; (bi food 


production, distribution, and sanitary con- 
trol; and (e) food preparation, service, 
and methods of preservation 

3. Factors which affeet food seleetion (sa) 
avallable food supply ; ib) relative costs 
and family resourees; (¢) cultural pat- 
terns; and (d) psychological meaning ol 
food to the individual 

B. To understand some basie principles and tech- 
niques used in nutrition investigations and 
be able to evaluate and interpret them 

C. To understand the principles and current 
practices ol diet therapy 

D. To know about group feeding programs 

nursery — schools, 


school lunch, hospitals, 


homes for children and the aged, convales- 

cent homes, and industrial feeding including 

1. Ability to evaluate programs for nutri- 
tional adequacy, edueational value, and 
efficiency and economy of operation 

2. Knowledge of sources of expert advice on 


technical matters related to group feeding 








PUBLIC 


‘ 
ky. To appreciate the possibilities for the nutri- 
tional Improvement of life—tfor the individu- 
al, the family, community, nation, and world 
II. Public Health 
A. To become familiar with the field of publ 
health and programs developed by official 
and voluntary agencies at local, state, fed- 
eral, and international levels 
j 1. Philosophy and purpose 
») 


4 History, deve lcopprnne nt, legislation, and cur- 
rent trends 
$3. Organization, administration, and programs 
B. To 


s]orls 


understand the funetions of those divi- 


and services of a health agency of 

Which nutrition is a part, such as 

1. Maternal and child health, including serv- 
lees for erippled children 

2 Publie health 

3. Health edueation 

t. ben 


» Communicable disease 


nursing 


Ironmental sanitation 
control, mcluding 


, , 
tuberculosis 


6. Industrial hvgeien 


7. Dental healt! 
s. Mental healtl 


Y Adult hygiene, including chronic 


and consultation 


(*. To recognize the importance of teamwork 


emong departments ot 


he interrelationships 
avencey 
ID. To appreciate the place of nutmtion in the 


total health program—lstorv, development 
and current 


Wi rare 


aware of the basic 


trends 
and Community Organization 


son inl Poreecs 


heeomn 


communities and their relation to healt! 


become acquainted with community. re- 


urees and organization tor soclal welfare 
understand the philosophy and practic 
as shown 1n 


] ] 
of social Wwellare 


] Publi “HssiIstanec, social 


‘ ity, 
2. The 


agencics 


Msurance, SCCuUur- 


and other programs 


} 


private wellare 


; 


programs ol tiie 


3. Relationship between the programs of pub- 
he and private we lfare agencies 
(a) smentifie and 


$f. Standards of essistance: 


technical bases for standards; (b) indi- 
vidual application of standards; (¢) psV- 
chological meaning of money; and (d) legal 
aspects 

To understand the role of the home economist 


and the 


. 1) 
nutrition consultant in socal welfare 


HEALTH 


NUTRITIONISTS 


IV. 


\ 


Spee 


\ 
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education 


To become aware of trends in educational 
methods in 

l Nursery, elementary, and secondary schools 
2. Teacher training 


3. Adult 


+. Programs for youth groups 


Institutions 


education programs 


To understand the respective functions ot! 


health and educational agencies in programs 


of health education and school health services 
public 


To understand the relationship of the 


health nutritionist to the educational svsten 
at state and local levels 
To hye able tO Work with teachers, super- 


| 


administrators, and school health and 


lunch personne! in «cle 


veloping sound 


hutrition eqducation programs 


Nutritionist in a Health Ageney— 


ifie Objectives 
To de 


carry on services that 


velop ability to plan, organize, and 


maake nutrition part at 


pubhe health program, including 
1. Appraisal of community needs for nutrition 
services—as by studies and surveys 


> Chores between direct and consultant serv- 


nutritionists 


3. Teaching of nutrition through such met! 


(Wis is (a) interviews and counseling 


(b) lectures, discussions, panels, and dem- 


onstrations: (¢) Institutes and workshops 
and (d) audio-visual aids 

| Preparation assembling, and critical evalu- 
ation of educational material, both teeh- 


nical and popular 


>. Interpretation ot 


nutrition services To Co- 

workers, allied agencies, educational in- 
stitutions, and the community 

BY Keeping of records and reports and using 


them effective ly 


7. Evaluation of the nutrition program and 


the services that contribute to it 


To acquire an appreciation of administration 


techniques, including budget making and 


staff supervision 


Field Experience—Specifie Objectives 


(Fy le 


| experience Is listed in detail to suggest vari- 


ety of experience available in the community.) 


A 


To observe and the 


of local 


participate mn activities 


and state agencies so that 


theorv 
assumes greater meaning and the ability to 
function as a nutritionist is developed 


1. Preceding study 


who 


graduate Students 
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have not had experience in the public 
health field may find it desirable to spend 
two weeks or more in a local health agency, 
official or voluntary, before beginning 
graduate study so that they may have 
some acquaintance with the activities of 
a health agency. 

Concurrent with academic study. The 
equivalent of one day a week throughout 
the academic year seems desirable in most 
Cases, 

Observation and participation may be 
chosen from the following areas: (a) 
health, through staff conferences, with pub- 
lic health workers, prenatal elinies and 
mothers’ classes, child health conferences, 
school health services, child guidance and 
psychiatric clinies, food clinics, home visits 
with public health nurse or nutritionist, 
institutes and workshops for health per- 
sonnel, study of public health records, and 
nutrition surveys and studies; (b) social 
welfare, through staff conferences, case con- 
ferences (working with individuals, fami- 
lies, or groups; case recording; and tech- 
nique of the interviews), meeting of 


council of social agencies, and preparation 


of budgets—ineluding food pricing; (c¢ 
education, including local institutes, work- 
shops, or teachers’ conferences, school 
lunch conferences and visits to different 
types of school lunch programs, meeting of 
school-community groups such as parent- 
teacher associations, experience in teaching 
nutrition at different levels, and nutrition 
services to the physical education and 
health services of schools and colleges; (d) 
other opportunities for field experience 
such as industry (nutrition programs), 
small institutions not employing a dieti- 
tian, settlement house and housing unit 
groups, Agricultural Extension Service and 
related agencies, and the American Red 
Cross (nutrition services). 

Block of field experiences. A minimum 
of two months’ full-time experience seems 
desirable for the development of attitudes 
and skills—preferably not in the summer. 
Active participation—direct and by con- 
sultation—may be chosen from the follow- 
ing activities: (a) becoming familiar with 
the work of the ageney or organization 
and its objectives, policies, and plan of 


operation through individual conferences, 


study of reports, and other means;' (b) 
spending time in field with local staft 
(health officer, nutritionists, nurses, sanitar- 
ians, health educators); (¢) assisting In 
giving consultant service to agency person- 
nel;' (d) participating in clinics and con- 
ferences ;' (e) participating in general staft- 
education activities of the agency (conter- 
ences, institutes, and staff meetings) ;' (1) 
participating in institutes and workshops 
for other groups (teachers, case workers, 
nurses, lunchroom managers and workers, 
food handlers) ;' (g) preparing or assisting 
in the preparation of educational materials, 
including radio talks and press re- 
leases, for professional and nonprofessiona! 
groups;' (h) participating in community 
activities of health edueators; (i) particl- 
pating in surveys such as those tor 
appraisal of nutritional status, study ot 
food practices of communities or special 
population groups, and surveys of food re- 
sources; (j) participating in special studies 
or projects relating to nutrition such as 
study of cases under antepartal supervi- 
sion or care of children suffering from 
rheumatic fever; (kK) consulting with nurs- 
ing schools, child-care institutions, small 
hospitals and sanatoriums, and other insti- 
tutions in regard to food service and the 
nutritional needs of personnel or patients; 
(1) serving as nutrition consultant to the 
staff of outside agencies served by the 
student’s own ageney (local nursing 
agency, welfare department, family wel- 
fare agency); (m) giving consultant service 
in the field of industrial health; (n) par- 
ticipating in field training programs ot 
medical students, student nurses, and stu- 
dent dietitians; (0) becoming acquainted 
with programs of other agencies concerned 
with nutrition, such as the Agricultural 
Extension Service and the American Red 
Cross; ' and (p) preparing reports of serv- 
ices given and reading reports of othe 
workers. ' 


If the student is to secure maximum value from 
field experience, it is important that there be close 
co-operation between the college and the agencies 
offering the experience and that the work be 
supervised by a qualified nutritionist. 

Core experiences which are usually available in a health 


igency 























DAY 


Sunday 


July 9 


Monday 
July 10 


Tuesday 


July 11 


Wednesday 


Thursday 


July 13 
Friday 
July 14 


Tentative Program 


41st Annual Meeting of the American Home Economics Association 


Boston, Massachusetts—July 11 to 14, 


Board Meetings: July 9, 10, and 15 


1950 


Theme: “Enlarging the Sphere of Home Economics” 


MORNING AFTERNOON 


10:00 Executive board meeting (elected offi 2:00 Executive board meeting 


cers, chairmen of departments and 


EVENING 


7:30 Executive board meeting 


divisions, and headquarters staff 
officers 
9:00 Executive board meeting 2:00 Executive board meeting 8:00 Get-acquainted party 
9:30 Special meetings 2:00 Special meetings Meeting of AHEA program-of-work 
National committee chairmen with Same type of meetings as in morning committee his includes the chair- 
respective state chairmen man, Virginia Cutler, the present 
: . chairmen of AHEA divisions, the 
National committee chairmen with , 
present and incoming chairmen of 
committee members 
departments, and a representative 
Committees of departments and divi of the state presidents 
sions (Chairmen of divisions and 
departments will be in executive 


board meeting morning and after- 


noon.) 
10:00 Registration Registration 10:00 Registration closes 
8:00 Registration 2:00 Division meetings (single or joint as 5:00 Registration closes 
10:00 General session determined by chairmen 7:30 Research seminars 
15 cia) ~ i , 
Welcome address—Bancrort Beat i:lo Special meetings Special meetings 
LEY, president, Simmons College National chairmen of divisions, de Consumer interests 
International speaker partments, and committees with Public relations 
President's address Martie Dye respective state chairmen 4 College of Home Econor 
. Corne , 
president, AHEA National chairmen of divisions and nell hilt 
departments with officers and com- 
mittee chairmen 
National committees (chairmen with 
committee members 
7:30 Omicron Nu breakfast 12:00 Alumnae luncheons lree 
8:30 Eve opener Celebrity Chatalogs 2:00 Department meetings (single or joint 
Mrs. Mitprep Fiace Author as determined by chairmen 
Newtonville Massachusetts 
4.30 General session Family Living 
1950 
New Developments i Family Eco 
nomics—M ARGARET BREW, Bureau 
of Human Nutrition and Hone 
Economics 
New Developments in Textiles--Ep 
warp R. SCHWARZ, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology 
Preview of Midcentury White House 
Conference—-KATHARINE I LEN 
roor, U. S. Children’s Bureau 
7:30 Kappa Omicron Phi and Phi Upsilon 12:00 Alumnae luncheons 7:00 Midcentury Internationa! Dinner, hon- 
Omicron breakfasts oring early-day home economists and 
8:30 Eye opener 2:00 Division meetings international guests 
9:30 AHEA council and business meetings 
8:30 Eye opener 1:30 General session An Enlarged Sphere Clambake 
9:30 Department meetings of Home Economics Mrs. Ber 
nick M. Moore, consultant, Texas 
Board for Vocational Education 
3:00 AHEA council meeting 
9:00 Executive board meeting 12:00 Luncheon for executive board and 7:30 Executive board meeting 
meeting state presidents State presidents’ meeting 


State presidents 


This chart of the tentative program will be brought up to date in 


succeeding issues of the JOURNAI 


Information about hotels and a hotel reservation form may be found on page 325 of the ad section 
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AHEA Plans Its Boston Meeting 


president and chairman of the program planning 


HE air is electric with convention planning 
these days. Waves of thought flashing across 

the country and back again must be turning 
vour mind toward Boston and AHEA’s 41st annual 
meeting from July 11 to 14. 

In Boston, committees plan your entertainment, 
and Katherine Baker, chairman of local arrange- 
ments, sends news of these plans made by New 
England home economists to AHEA headquarters. 
To and from Washington, D.C., letters circulate. 

One entertainment feature is the clambake, a New 
England institution, scheduled for Friday evening, 
July 14, at Monponsett. 
may buy tickets for the clambake and for direct 


Convention registrants 


transportation from Mechanics Hall to Monponsett, 
or they may choose a special pre-clambake bus trip 
from Boston via Plymouth to Monponsett. 
Program planners are conscious of the theme 
“Enlarging the Sphere of Home Economies” and ot 
the significance of this midcentury. Save Thursday 
evening, July 13, for the Mideentury International 
Dinner, honoring early-day home economists and 
international guests. Edna Martin, senior vice- 


Fav Foto Service, Ine 








Sally Larkin Erath 
Association: her worl 
W. Bateman and Kathe 
arrangements. Miss Bateman is with the New England Poultry and Eaa Instit 
Miss Baker is home economics supervisor U Vedtord (Massachusetts) High Sel 


committee, will preside at this dinner, which 1s 
to be held in the ballroom of the Hotel Statler; 
Emma Maurice Tighe, director of home service for 
the Boston Edison Company, is the local chairman 
Marie Dye, the president of AHEA, will announces 
the Borden award, offered by the Borden Company 
each year through AHEA for outstanding research 
in human nutrition. 

The Wednesday morning general session on 
“Family Living—1950" will show how research 
in family economics and textiles and plans for the 
Mideentury White House Conference on Children 
and Youth can influence homes and family life for 
vears to come. 

At this session, Margaret L. Brew will explain 
“New Developments in Family Economics Re- 
search.” Dr. Brew, who is assistant head of the 
family economics division 1n the Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economies, is a specialist in 
this field 
received a PhB degree in home economics, an Ms 


From the University of Chicago, shi 


in textiles and clothing, and a PhD in family eco- 


(left) is p esident of the Massachusetts Home Econon 
is with the H. B Humpl ey ¢ ompany ) klea 


he L Bal r. ho is Chairman oft the committee or 
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nomics. Professionally, she is a researeh worker 
and teacher, having taught at Oregon State College 
and at the University of Minnesota before accepting 
her present position. 

Since today’s fabries were developed in yester- 
day's research laboratories, Edward R. Schwarz’s 
talk promises new lines of thinking. Dr. Schwarz 
is professor of textile technology and head of the 
textile division of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. This division includes the Samuel 
Slater Memorial Research Laboratory. He is a 
Founding Fellow of the Textile Research Institute, 
a Fellow of the British Textile Institute, a member 
of several scientific organizations, and an Olney 
Medallist of the American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists. 

Katharine F. Lenroot, chief of the U.S. Children’s 
Bureau, will present “Previews of the Midcentury 
White House Conference on Children and Youth” 
at Wednesday's general session. Dr. Lenroot, a 
graduate of the University of Wisconsin, has re- 
ceived several honorary degrees and awards for het 
distinguished service. Joiming the staff of the Chil- 
dren's Bureau in 1915, she became its chief in 1934 
and helped meet needs caused by depression and 
unemployment. She was instrumental in the devel- 
opment of the Social Security Act, passed in 1935, 
which opened the way for maternal and child-health 
services, services to crippled children, and child- 
welfare services. For many years, she has taken a 
prominent part in inter-American and international 
conterences on children and vouth 


Bernice M. Moore 


Christianson -Lebe ! U.s.Bur.of Human Nuts 
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The convention offers an unusual feature this 
year in the survey of program high lights by Mrs 
Bernice Milburn Moore, consultant for the home- 
making division of the Texas Board for Vocational 
Education and for the Hogg Foundation Dr 
Moore is at home with words and with people. He1 
BJ and AM degrees are from the University ot 
Texas, and her PhD is from the University of North 
Carolina. Beyond the classroom her experience in- 
cludes work as a newspaper reporter, a magazine 
editor, a 
farmer, an 


adviser fot Katharine F. Lenroot 


Chase-Statler Phot 


industrial 
youth groups, 
and a person- 
al counselor 
on marriage 
and family 
problems. 
She Is a co- 
author, with 
Dorothy AY 
Leahy, Ol 
You and Your 
Fa thi il “yy. Pe | 
text In Tlam- 
ilv relation- 
ships for 11th 
and 12th 


grade stu- 





dents 


Margaret L. Brew 


Edward R. Schwarz 


ition and Home Economics 
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Effect of Certain Detergents on the Service 
Qualities of a Cotton and a Spun Rayon Fabric 


Miss Cormany is an associate professor of 
clothing and textiles at Kansas State College. 
Viss Gates received her MS in that depart- 
ment at Kansas State College in 1948. This 


study is a portion of her MS thesis. 


ROBLEMS of the consumer connected with 
efficient and economical utilization of fab- 

ries increase with the complexity of the 
goods offered on the market. A technical develop- 
ment contributing to the problem is that of manu- 
factured fibers. Science and industry have joined 
forces in presenting familiar fabrics with different 
fiber contents, as well as entirely new materials. 
The high cost of cotton has caused frequent substi- 
tution of spun rayon in everyday garments formerly 


made exclusively of cotton. Since the two fabrics 


appear much alike, they are likely to receive 
similar care in laundering. The introduction of 
many synthetic detergents has complicated still 
further the problem of the homemaker in het 
choice of a desirable washing agent for these 
various fabrics. A good detergent should clean 


effectively without materially shortening the life 
of the fabric. Fabrics from which utility garments 


are made require rather vigorous cleaning and 
should be able to withstand many washings without 
affected materially. 


purpose of this study was to compare the 


being 

The 
effect 
thetic 
rayon fabric of similar construction and color and 


of laundering with selected soaps and syn- 
detergents on a cotton and a spun viscose 


to compare the effect of light on these fabrics when 


dried in the laboratory and in the Fade-Ometer 


Procedure 


A cotton slub-broadcloth and a spun viscose 


Contribution No. 156. Department of Home Economics 
Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station 
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rayon fabric of comparable construction and color 
were used in order to compare the performance ot 
these two fibers. Four detergents, a flake soap (A), 
bead soap (B), and two syntheties (C) and (D) 
were chosen. 
Specimens of each fabrie were washed 48 times 


with each of the detergents in a special apparatus 


made for this study. The fabrics were placed 
in water-tight cans fitted into a launderometet 
The cans were rotated at the rate of 40 revolu- 
tions per minute for a ten-minute wash period 


A 0.5 per cent detergent solution at 140 F (60°C) 
Three 


and 


was used. two-minute rinses at the same 


temperature removal of moisture DV hvdro- 


extracting completed the washing. The specimens 
were divided into two groups for drying (dre 
group was dred in circulating air in the north 


hight in the laboratory The other group Was dried 


by being placed in the Fade-Ometer for 50 minutes 
At the } 


48 washings, specimens had 
a total of 40 hours’ exposure 1D the Fade-Ometer 


the end of 


Commercial Standards Cs59-44 state that, for 
satisfactory service, dress fabrics should withstand 
40 hours’ exposure without fading. After being 


washed and dried, all specimens were sprinkled, 
allowed to stand for five minutes, and pressed wit! 
a flat-bed 

Tests 
each group of specimens to determine sizing, break- 


press. 


were made on the original fabries and 


elongation, 
Aite1 
specimens were withdrawn for 
the 


ing strength (raveled-strip method), 
thread count, and weight per square vard. 
each sixth washing, 
All tests 
method outlined in American Society for 
Materials Color 
pared visually with that of the original fabrics 
the 


for color change as satisfactory or unsatisfactory 


testing. were done according to 


Testing 


Designation: 39-39. was com- 


Fabrics treated in various Ways were rated 


when compared with the LS standard as recom- 


mended in ASTM Designation: D 506-454. An 
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additional service quality, dimensional restora- viscose rayon fabrics is given in table 1. The 
bility, was also determined. Each fabric was pre- cotton fabric had a lower thread count than the 
pared according to the directions for use oft the rayon fabric The weight of the rayon fabric was 
tension presser developed by the United States nearly 60 per eent greater than the weight oft the 


TABLE 1 


Thread count, weight per square yard, sizing, breaking strength, elongation, 


and width of the original cotton and spun viscose rayon fabrics 


THREAD COUNT WRIGHT BREAKING STRENGTH ELONGATION 
PER 
ABRIK BQ! ARF SIZING WIDTH 
War; I ng YARD Wary Filling War Filling 
i nd , , 
Cotton 103 13 3.59 1. 28 30 21 10.0 13.3 36.0 
Ravon 113 17 5.64 2.43 5Y 3S oo. aa.e 10.5 
Testing Company Duplicate specimens were cotton fabrie. Sizing in both fabrics was low 
washed with each of the detergents, pressed, and Both fabrics had a much higher breaking strength 
measured. This procedure was repeated until sta- warpwise than fillingwise, the cotton being 50 
bility was reached per cent and the rayon 60 per cent stronger 
warpwise than fillingwise, respectively. However, 
Discussion the strength of the rayon filling was nearly as 
The analysis of the original cotton and = spun great as that of the cotton warp. A marked dif- 
TABLE 2 
Breal mg strength of cotton specimens washed with the fou dete rge nts, drwve d in the laborator / 
and in the Fade-Ometer, given in pounds and in perce ntage of original breaking strength ° 
BREAKING STRENGTH BREAKING STRENGTH BREAKING STRENGTH BREAKING STRENGTH 
WITH DETERGENT 4 WITH DETERGENT HK WITH DETERGENT { WITH DETERGENT Db 
WASHINGS W airy ki ng W ary ki ng W ary I ing W ary Fi ing 


Pounds ,Per cent Pounds Per cent Pounds Per cent Pounds Per cent Pounds Per cent Pounds Per cent Pounds Per cent Pounds Per cent 


Laboratory dried 


6 5 151.3 25 119.0 61 156.4 26 123.8 5S 148.7 24 114.3 65 166.7 24 114.3 
12 60 153.8 20 95.2 57 146.2 27 «128.6 60 153.8 23 «109.5 61 156.4 24 114.3 
18 57 146.2 22 104.8 58 (148.7 23 «109.5 55 (141.0 27 = =6|128.6 59 /|151.3 23 (109.5 
24 38 97 .4 19 00.5 34 87.2 20 95.2 36 92.3 24 114.3 14 112.8 22 (104.8 
0 D7 146.2 21 100.0 13 110.2 21 100.0 55 141.0 23 109.5 60 153.8 24 114.3 
36 55 =141.0 24 (114.3 60 153.8 21 100.0 56 143.6 23 «109.5 63 161.5 24 114.3 
$2 56 143.6 21 100.0 54 138.5 22 104.8 54 138.5 23 100.5 59 151.3 21 100.0 
iS 34 87.2 21 100.0 36 92.3 20 95.2 14 112.8 22 104.8 4 115.4 22 104.8 
Fade-Ometer dried 
6 59 151.3 25 119.0 54 138.5 24 114.3 59 151.3 24 114.3 64 164.1 23 109.5 
12 57 |146.2 21 100.0 55 (141.0 25 8119.0 55 141.0 22 (104.8 61 156.4 22 104.8 
18 56 143.6 21 100.0 At 128.2 21 100.0 57 146.2 22 104.8 57 146.2 20 95.2 
24 52 133.3 19 90.5 39 100.0 IS 85.7 33 84.6 20 95.2 tI! 105.1 20 95.2 
30 52 |133.3 19 90.5 37 94.9 20 95.2 51 130.8 19 90.5 58 148.7 22 104.8 
36 9 125.6 22 104.8 9 125.6 20 95.2 52 (133.3 19 90.5 58 (148.7 22 104.8 
$2 53 135.9 19 90.5 17 120.5 10 90.5 52 133.3 20 95.2 lf) 143.6 19 90.5 
18 36 92.3 16 76.2 36 92 3 17 81.0 35 89.7 19 90.5 38 97.4 0) 95.2 


* Warp 39 pounds; filling 21 pounds 
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ference was noted between the percentage elonga- 
tion in the two fabries. Elongation of the cotton 
warp was found to be 10 per cent and the filling 


13 per cent, whereas the ravon warp was 33° per 


cent and the rayon filling 23 per cent. 
The 


tion, 


results of tests on breaking strength, elonga- 


we'cht per square vard, thread count, and 


dimensional restorability were used to indicate the 


HOME 
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rayon. Nearly all the specimens showed a_ loss 
in strength at the 24th washing, which was re- 
covered at least partially by the 30th washing 


With the exception of the D-washed filling in both 


the cotton and the ravon fabrics, all specimens 
were reduced in strength between the 42d and 48th 
washings. Throughout the 48 washings, the cot- 


ton warp showed the greatest variation in strength 


extent to which service qualities were altered after from 12 per cent loss to 67 per cent gaim—and 
laundering with each of the four detergents. Visual the rayon filling the least, with a variation of 5 
comparisons were made of fraving and of color to 24 per cent gain. Except for the rayon warp, 
TABLE 3 
B eaking strength of ra jon specimens rasher the four dete gents, dried in the labo atory 
and in the Fade-Ometer. given in po inds and in percentage of original breaking strenath * 
BREAKING STRENGTI I AKIN STRENG t n = = 
WITH DETERGENT 4 W 1 ETERGEN wi \ 
WASHINGS Wart | \\ ] Wa 
I ' l¢ rt} | | » P 
ibora dried 
6 17 79.7 17 123.7 53 SOLS 4; 121.0 1 83.0 15 118.4 0) 84.7 H 121.0 
i2 1) 83.0 13 113.2 0) 84.7 t4 115.8 5] Sb. 4 Ht 121.0 ae S30 12 110 
IS 1S 81.4 14 115.8 54 91.5 4 = 121.0 i 79.7 13 113.2 17 19.4 0 105.3 
24 }] 69.5 14 115.8 15 76.3 17 123.7 $2 i 1 105.3 i 76.3 Ht) 21.0 
30 52 SS | 1 ©6=—sd 21.0 16 78.0 16 121.0 16 78.0 1 121.0 12 74.2 14 115.8 
36 17 19.7 6 118.4 52 SS. | 5 118.4 19 83.0 i 121.0 14 74. 14 115.8 
$2 19 83.0 14 115.8 16 78.0 5 118.4 51 R64 1 121.0 53 SO 8 5 118.4 
1S 10 67.8 i3 «6113.2 37 62.7 t] 107.9 38 64.4 3) 107.49 17 79.7 Ht 121.0 
Fade-Ome er dned 
6 $2 71.2 13 «©113.2 52 SS. | 5 118.4 52 SS | $4 115.8 54 91.5 17 123.7 
12 16 78.0 $2) «110.5 17 79.7 13 (113.2 1 83.0 15 118.4 1S S14 13 113.2 
IS 50 84.7 $2 «6110.5 50 84.7 14 115.8 1 &3.0 1] 107.9 1 83.0 13 3.2 
24 $4 74.6 $3) 6118.2 1S S14 38 =100.0 7 62.7 sf 4.7 15 6.3 14 115.8 
30 3¢ 62.7 37 7.4 16 78.0 15 118.4 oe 83.0 +4 115.8 13 72.9 14 115.8 
36 aD 83.0 17 123.7 51 S64 15 118.4 1s S14 Ht) 121.0 Hh 78.0 14 115.8 
$2 1S 81.4 14 115.8 17 79.4 $2 110.5 1s S14 $4 115.8 17 rh 14 115.8 
1S 33 95.0 38 100.0 38 64.4 }] 107.9 15 76.3 10) 105.3 50 S84 7 1) 121.0 


* Warp 59 pounds; filling 33 poaal 


to indicate changes due to the amount of light while 
drying. 
Tables 2 
pounds and also the breaking strength expressed as 
that of the 
laboratory-dried 


and 3 give the breaking strength in 


original fabrie or 


Fade-Ometer- 


a percentage of 


control for and 


dried cotton and for spun rayon fabries, respec- 


tively. 

The laboratory-dried specimens showed that the 
ID had the greatest 
No detergent 


cotton washed with detergent 


streneth throughout the washings. 


differed greatly from another in its effect on the 


strength at the Oot! 
The 


through- 


the fabrics showed a gain in 


eotton 


washing with subsequent fluctuations 


filling specimens were much the weakest 


out the testing but showed the least variation in 


strength. The rayon warp and filling were com- 
parable in strength to each other and to the eotton 
The 
both warpwise and fillingwise than the cotton warp 

Breaking strength for 
detergent was slightly lower, with but few excep- 


warp. rayon was less affected by washing 


each fabrie and for each 


tions, when the fabric was dried in the Fade-Ometer 


than for the same fabries when dried in the lab- 
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* 
oratory. The difference in breaking strength was There was a marked increase in weight from zero 
small. The cotton was more affected by Fade- washings to six washings, which may be attributed, 
Ometer than by laboratory drying, both warpwise, at least in part, to the shrinkage which increased 
and fillingwise, whereas the rayon warp seemed the number of yarns per inch. There was more 
to be the least affected. variation in weight due to washing in the rayon 

The percentage elongation is shown in table 4. than in the cotton. In both fabries, a gradual 
For the cotton fabric, both warp and filling, it increase in weight was noted in specimens washed 
was less than that of the rayon and varied less. with soaps A and B, with A specimens increasing 
Cotton elongation ranged from 10.0 to 16.7 per the most. The specimens laundered with the syn- 

. cent warpwise, and from 6.7 to 13.3 per cent thetic detergents C and D varied little at the 48th 

) fillingwise. Variation in the rayon warp was from washing from the weight found at the 6th. 

TABLE 4 
Percentage elongation of cotton and rayon fabrics, washed with each of the four detergents, 
laboratory dried and Fade-Ometer dried after each 6, 12, 18, 24, 30, 38, 42, and 48 launderings 
COTTON RAYON 
Elongation with | Elongation with | Elongation with | Elongation with | Elongation with Elongation with | Elongation with | Elongation with 
WASHINGS Detergent A Detergent B Detergent ( Detergent D Detergent A Detergent B Detergent C Detergent D 
Warp | Filling | Warp | Filling | Warp | Filling | Warp | Filling | Warp | Filling | Warp | Filling | Warp | Filling | Warp | Filling 
per cent | per cent | per cent | per cent | percent per cent | per cent | per cent | per cent | per cent | per cent | per cent | per cent | per cent | per cent | per cent 
Laboratory dried . 
6 13.3 | 13.3 | 18.3 | 13.3 | 13.3 | 10.0 | 13.3 | 13.3 | 33.3 | 20.0 | 33.3 | 16.7 | 33.3 | 16.7 | 36.7 | 16.7 
12 13.3 | 13.3 | 13.3 | 13.3 | 13.3 | 18.3 | 13.3 | 13.3 | 36.7 | 20.0 | 36.7 | 16.7 | 36.7 | 20.0 | 33.3 | 20.0 
Is 16.7 | 13.3 | 13.3 | 13.3 | 13.3 13.3 | 13.3 10.0 33.3. 20.0 40.0. 20.0 | 36.7 | 20.0 | 33.3 | 20.0 
) 24 10.0 | 10.0) 13.3) 10.0 | 13.3 13.3) 10.0 10.0) 26.7 16.7 | 23.3 | 13.3 | 33.3 | 20.0 | 26.7 16.7 
30 13.3 | 10.0 | 10.0 | 10.0 | 13.3 | 10.0 | 13.3 | 13.3 | 36.7 | 20.0 | 26.7 | 16.7 | 33.3 | 20.0 | 33.3 | 20.0 
36 13.3 | 10.0 | 13.3 | 10.0 | 13.3 | 13.3 | 13.3 | 13.3 | 36.7 | 20.0 | 36.7 | 16.7 | 36.7 | 23.3 | 36.7 | 20.0 
12 16.7 | 13.3 13.3) 13.3 | 13.3 | 13.3) 13.3 10.0. 36.7 | 20.0 | 36.7 | 20.0 36.7 | 20.0 | 36.7 | 16.7 
18 13.3 | 10.0 | 13.3 | 10.0 | 13.3 | 10.0 | 13.3 | 13.3 | 33.3 | 20.0 | 30.0 | 20.0 | 30.0 | 20.0 | 36.7 | 20.0 
Fade-Ometer dried 
6 13.3 | 13.3 | 10.0 | 13.3 | 10.0 | 13.3 | 13.3 | 13.3 | 30.0 | 20.0 | 36.7 | 16.7 | 36.7 | 16.7 | 36.7 | 16.7 
12 13.3 | 13.3 | 13.3 | 13.3 | 13.3 | 13.3 | 13.3 | 10.0 | 36.7 | 20.0 | 36.7 | 23.3 | 33.3 | 20.0 | 40.0 | 23.3 
18 13.3 | 13.3 13.3) 13.3 13.3 | 13.3) 13.3. 10.0 36.7 | 20.0 | 36.7 | 20.0 | 33.3 | 20.0 | 33.3 | 20.0 
24 13.3 | 10.0 | 13.3 | 10.0 | 13.3 | 10.0 | 10.0 | 10.0 | 26.7 | 16.7 | 33.3 | 20.0 | 33.3 | 20.0 | 26.7 | 16.7 
30 13.3) 10.0 10.0)| 6.7 13.3) 10.0! 13.3 10.0 | 30.0 23.3 | 26.7 | 16.7 | 36.7 | 16.7 | 30.0 | 20.0 
36 13.3 | 10.0 | 13.3 | 10.0 | 13.3 | 13.3 | 13.3 | 18.3 | 40.0 | 20.0 | 36.7 | 16.7 | 40.0 | 20.0 | 33.3 | 20.0 
2 13.3 | 13.3 | 13.3 | 13.3 | 13.3 | 13.3 | 13.3 | 10.0 | 36.7 | 20.0 | 36.7 | 20.0 | 33.3 | 20.0 | 33.3 | 16.7 
18 13.3 10.0 13.3 10.0 13.3) 10.0 13.3. 10.0. 30.0. 23.3. 30.0 20.0 | 33.3 | 20.0 | 40.0 | 20.0 
23.3 to 40.0 per cent and in the filling from 13.3 to Dimensional restorability was affected little by 

. 20 per cent. the detergent. After one washing, cotton speci- 

The warp thread count of the cotton increased mens washed with A and C fell into group 3 of 
slightly after the first washing, then remained the classification set up by the United States 
relatively constant at 104 + 1. The filling thread Testing Company. Cotton specimens washed with 
count showed a slightly greater variation after B and D also were classified in group 3 after two 
washing, changing from 43 threads per inch to a washings. According to specifications set up by 
range of 48 to 46. The rayon fabrie showed a USTC, fabries to be classified in group 3 “will be 
decided change in thread count after washing. The satisfactory when ironed with moderate tension ap- 
warp count decreased from 113 to 108 or 109 after phed in hand pressing in the direction of the 
washing. The reverse was shown in the filling. greatest change.”’ After the initial shrinking, the 
which increased from 47 to a count of 55 to 57. cotton fabric became stabilized quickly. With 
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preshrinking, this fabric would give satisfactory 
service since the total shrinkage from the subsequent 
five washings did not total 2 per cent, and the fab- 
ric had ceased to change dimensions by that time. 
The rayon fabric behaved unsatisfactorily. After 
the first washing, all samples were classified in 
group 5. Concerning group 5, it is stated “Fabrics 
so reported will not be satisfactory for dimensional 
restorability because the tension necessary to re- 
store the fabric to within two per cent plus or 
minus is impractical to apply in hand pressing.” 
The extreme shrinkage in the filling, 5.2 to 7.2 per 
cent, coupled with the stretch of 3.5 to 4.0 per 
cent in the warp would render a garment unwear- 
able. Repeated tests showed the same tendency 
of the fabrie to shrink during washing and to 
stretch during pressing. 

Exposure of the original cotton fabric in the 
Fade-Ometer for 20 hours caused no more color 
change than the L5 standard as recommended in 
ASTM Designation: 506-454. The color was 
judged to be satisfactory. Forty hours’ exposure 
caused greater change than the standard, and the 
color was judged to be unsatisfactory. The original 
rayon fabric was judged unsatisfactory after 20 
hours’ exposure because the color change was greater 
than the standard. The kind of detergent seemed 
to make little difference in the speed of color 
loss. Cotton fabries washed with soap and those 
washed with synthetic detergents and dried by 
exposure in the Fade-Ometer showed unsatisfac- 
tory color change after the 12th washing. After 
48 washings, the cotton laboratory-dried specimens 
still showed no change in color, but those dried in 
the Fade-Ometer had changed greatly. The Fade- 
Ometer-dried rayon specimens were judged unsatis- 
factory after six launderings. The laboratory- 
dried specimens retained their color until after 
the 12th washing, at which time they, too, were 
judged unsatisfactory. Nearly all the color had 
been bleached from the rayon specimens after 48 
washings. 


Fraying of the rayon fabric was much more 
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marked than was that of the cotton. At the end 
of the 48th washing, the fabric had frayed to a 
depth of one-half inch. In a garment with aver- 
age seams, this fraying would render the garment 
unwearable. Fraying of the cotton was found 
to be less than one-fourth inch and would not 
affect the wear of a garment with average seam 


allowances. 


Summary 
Certain generalizations are supported from the 

findings. 

1. The type of detergent had little effect on the 
breaking strength, elongation, thread count, 
shrinkage, and colorfastness of the fabries after 
a series of launderings. 

2. The increase in weight was found to be greater 
in the soap-laundered specimens than in those 
washed with the synthetic detergents. This 
may be attributed to the deposit of lime soap 
which accompanies the use of soap in hard 
water. 

3. The cotton fabric became sufficiently stabilized 
dimensionally after one washing to give satis- 
factory service. 

4. The rayon fabric did not cease to stretch and 
shrink so that satisfactory washing and ironing 
of a garment made from it would be most diffi- 
cult, if not impossible. 

5. The rayon fabric frayed to such an extent during 
washing that it would be difficult to obtain 
sufficient seam finish in a garment to prevent 
excessive fraying. 

6. Fade-Ometer drying did not seem to tender the 
fabrics to any extent. 

7. Fade-Ometer drying had a marked effect on the 
colorfastness of the cotton material. 

8. Color change in the cotton was caused by light 
in the Fade-Ometer and by washing in the rayon. 
It may be assumed that drying wet materials in 
direct sunlight will accelerate fading; hence, 
colored materials should be protected in the 


shade while drying. 


Conference on Taste-testing Procedures 


The need to standardize laboratory methods of taste-testing foods was 
studied at a recent conference arranged by the Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics in Washington, D.C. 
Many factors may be used in preliminary work; but when an experiment begins, 
factors tested should be as few as possible. A small, well-selected, well-trained 
panel is considered more precise than a large untrained panel. The performance 
of individual judges should be checked frequently. 


The conference recommended that: 
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Role Playing as an 
Educational Technique 


HENRIETTA FLECK 


New York Unive rsity 


Effective teaching methods which provide in- 
sight into human relations are an ever-present need 
in home economics education. The technique of 
role playing is one of these and offers numerous 
possibilities for examining the ways in which indi- 
viduals interact toward each other. 

Role playing, as an educational technique, rests 
on the assumption that every individual plays a 
wide variety of roles in the operation of living. In 


the course of a day, a home economies student, for 


example, may play the roles of a daughter, a stu- 
dent, a tennis player, a hostess, a girl friend, an 
employee, and a sweetheart. Accordingly, the ques- 
tion may well be asked, ‘How effectively were these 
roles played?” 

Moreno holds that human enterprises will operate 
more smoothly if individuals are skillful in portray- 
ing not only their own roles but are equally able to 
give appropriate role responses to other persons. 
In other words, it is not only important for a girl to 
be aware of her role as a daughter but to be equally 
alert to the manner in which her father, mother, 
or brother interpret and enact their roles. 

It is not always possible or simple to be critical 
of a role in an actual situation. The classroom, 
however, provides opportunity for experimenting 
with the human relations skills without the risk 
of failure or the emotional disturbances which may 
occur in real situations. Practically every phase 
of home economies teaching affords an occasion to 
examine the various roles played in family living. 
For example, the role of homemaker may be ana- 
lyzed in home management; the role of wife, child, 
husband, mother, or father, in family relations; the 
role of provider or consumer, in family economies; 
or the role of hostess, in meal preparation. 

The technique is, of course, most effective if cer- 
tain definite steps are followed. For example, in the 
“warm-up” process, situations involving real prob- 
lems are examined. Obviously, this would be in re- 


lation to the ongoing learning process. In a class 
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in personal and family relations, typical situations 
might be one of these: a mother objects to a daugh- 
ter’s boy friend; a grandmother berates her grand- 
daughter for smoking; a boy friend is admonished 
about always delaying to ask for a date; a husband 
complains that his wife is spending too much 
money; or a father insists that his son become a 
doctor. 

In a class procedure, the group proposes a num- 
ber of situations. One is selected from those pro- 
posed. It is described fully so that the class and 
the players may become familiar with its possibili- 
ties. Such items as the place of action and the per- 
sonal qualities of the individuals to be depicted 
must be thoroughly understood. It is important 
that the individuals playing the roles be well briefed 
in order to feel at ease in a situation. This is espe- 
cially true if the students step out of character and 
play roles belonging normally to some other persons, 
such as a grandmother, mother, or father. 

But this is not enough. Additional warming up 
is necessary. This may be done by asking the stu- 
dents to imagine the home or other place in which 
the action is to take place and to describe the room 
orally in some detail, placing the principal items 
of furniture and utilities where they belong. This 
helps the audience to imagine the situation more 
The kind of action should also be de- 
“T am buying a blouse in 


clearly. 
scribed, as, for example, 
a department store,” or “I am washing the dinner 
dishes,” or “I am sitting at the desk, working on 
family accounts.” 

Spontaneity is the keynote of success in role play- 
ing. Action is never rehearsed, and the individual 
should be left free to interpret a role as he sees fit. 
Students are encouraged to talk and to act natur- 
ally, as they would in an actual situation. 

When spontaneity secms to ebb, it is usually an 
indication that the players have exhausted their 
resources of interpretation for the time being. The 
action should now be terminated by the teacher, 
whereupon the class or audience is asked to eval- 
uate the situation. 

Obviously, students may disagree with the defini- 
They may say, 
In such 


tion of a role as it was presented. 
“If I were the daughter, I would do this.” 
a case, in order to show the comparison, action may 
be repeated, with this student assuming the role that 
she suggested. 

This is a valuable exercise because the role inter- 
pretations of different individuals in a particular 
action are stressed, compared, and contrasted. Ob- 
serving whether or not a student felt easy in the sit- 
uation, whether she made other people feel com- 
fortable, and whether she selected the best method 
of handling the problem at hand is also profitable. 








— 


But the teacher should point out the various rami- 
fications in any given role. 

And the follow-up is also vital. If a person seems 
to play a given role awkwardly or inadequately, 
the opportunity is available to the teacher to sug- 
gest social experience in this area. Or, self-con- 
sciousness may be a factor which needs to be con- 
quered. Plans for improvement and a program to 
achieve it often prove fruitful 

Not only does the individual student benefit from 
playing roles, but the entire class gets a vicarious 
experience. Role playing is far from being a child- 
ish preoccupation or a sheer abstraction. It is 
rather a concrete attempt to discover the workable 
patterns of human relations. 


Initiative Flourishes in 
Home Economics Teaching 


Georoia L. BELL 


University of Chattanooga 


A study conducted to investigate teaching meth- 
ods in college home economics departments revealed 
a wide diversity in use and a number of outstand- 
ingly interesting ones occurring here and there. 

One ingenious method of initiating a class in 
clothing selection was that of starting with a panel 
discussion by upperclassmen in which the problems 
discussed were those that freshmen had submitted. 

Another interesting method was used by a teacher 
who had her clothing selection class calculate the 
cost of making a cotton dress. She then bought the 
best cotton dress available for that price, wore it 
in class, and after examining it carefully the stu- 
dents decided what the manufacturer had to do to 
be able to sell it for that price. They also decided 
what improvements might be made in the dress to 
make it look more expensive, such as removing un- 
necessary trimmings or substituting better buttons. 

An effective way of studying different color 
types of individuals was demonstrated by lining 
the class up from the lightest coloring to the 
darkest. Materials were then draped on two con- 
trasting girls at once for comparing the color 
effects. 

As an illustration of the variety of opinions 
found to exist among teachers as to which methods 
should be used in certain classes, the following 
statements are quoted. When asked what methods 
she used in teaching nutrition, one teacher said, 
“T use the lecture method, because I haven't found 
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anything better.” Another teacher said, “I use the 
lecture method, but of course it is the very worst 
one.” 

A beautiful example of discussion technique com- 
bined with visual education was used in a lesson on 
nutrition for children, taught to a group of veterans’ 
wives. In the beginning, slips of paper were passed 
out on which the mothers were asked to write any 
problems they wished discussed. After they had 
been told what to look for, a movie which had been 
made in the campus nursery was shown. Discussion 
afterward led into a consideration of the problems 
the mothers had listed. Real meals for children 
were displayed on plates, and a decision was 
reached as to which meals were best nutritionally 
and why. 

In one department, after having weighed and 
measured all nutrition students, the teacher had 
personal conferences at regular intervals with all 
who were seriously overweight or underweight. This 
gave the students an opportunity to apply their 
knowledge to their own problems. 

Foods classes likewise varied in management and 
arrangement. One interesting comment was made 
by a teacher in the education department of a 
school, who said that she thought perhaps food prep- 
aration might be better taught in home manage- 
ment houses only. Her opinion seemed to be based 
on the fact that the average student knows little 
about food preparation when she is faced with the 
job of cooking for a group, having previously had 
her training in foods in a more or less artificial sit- 
uation. She recommended that freshman students 
might get some home management house experience 
by coming in by turns to help upperclassmen with 
meals. She saw visions of the house’s being the 
center of all foods work, and as one house became 
too small for the number of girls, another would 
need to be provided. 

Among the methods used for evaluation of work 
in the home economics classes observed were: quiz 
grades, written and oral reports, class participation, 
outside assignments, responsibility assumed, ability 
to do and evaluate laboratory assignments, finished 
products, and ways of working. 

One teacher required a term paper, which could 
be an intensive study of anything discussed in class. 
Kach paper was to be presented to the class either 
in oral form, as an exhibit, or as a report illustrated 
with slides or other visual aids. It was permissible 
for several girls to divide a subject and make a 
joint report. An outline was to be turned in to the 
teacher before the student began to write her paper. 
Subjects could be chosen from a posted list. 
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Election Time for AHEA 
Officers Coming in May 


Vital to the welfare and the democracy of your 
Association is the annual election. Ballots will 
be mailed to AHEA members in May. 


treasurer are to be 


A vice- 
president and a elected, 
chairmen-elect of divisions, secretaries of divisions, 
vice-chairmen of departments, and members of the 
nominating committee. 

Last vear, only 4,729 members out of a possible 
19.382 voted 


the actual number of voters, 


24 per cent. More important than 
however, 1s a sense 
of real responsibilitvy—responsibility for choosing 
officers for the Association who represent the best 
thinking of the most members. Voting is everv 


member's right; it can also be a pleasure. 


Indicate Your Department 
and Division on Your Bill 


Have vou ever had to borrow change from a 


friend —for lunch perhaps—until vou went to the 


bank? Have vou then been interrupted and rushed 
to pay your friend at the first opportunity because 
vou were afraid you might forget? 

If vou are that kind of person, you will want to 
pay vour AHEA membership dues early, when you 
receive a statement this month for the year August 
1, 1950 to July 31, 1951. 
the thought of payment from your mind, knowing 
\HEA headquarters by 


giving them time to process your membership and 


You can then dismiss 
that vou have helped the 


that you will receive vour JoURNAL promptly. For 
real satisfaction, will you reach for your checkbook 
when you receive the bill? 

This vear’s bill, as usual, will have a list of 
AHEA’s departments and divisions. Please indi- 
eate your professional interest-—yvour department 
and your subject matter interest —your division. 
For example, though your oecupation may involve 
two departments, such as “researeh” and “colleges 
and universities,” please mark only your chief in- 
terest. Likewise, for your division, choose “art” 
or “textiles and clothing,” not both. 


The AHEA headquarters hopes to make an 
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analysis of the Association’s 1950-51 membership. 
To accomplish this analysis effectively, we need to 
have each member's indication of her department 
and division. 

Such a classification of AHEA members has not 
been made for some time. Although this elassifi- 


cation changes constantly, as home economists 
change positions or as new members join the Asso- 
ciation, an occasional census of this kind is valu- 
able. Will you please contribute your part to this 


analysis by checking your department and division? 


Two Articles on AHEA 
You Will Want to Read 


Two excellent articles which home economists 
will not want to miss appeared in the January 1950 
issue of Standardization, the news magazine of the 
They are “Home 
Cooking and Baking Utensils—Why a Standard 
Was Needed and Developed” and “Homemakers 
The American Home Economies Associa- 


American Standards Association. 


Friend 
tion.” 

As AHEA members know, the Association re- 
turned this vear to the active voting status of a 
Member-Body of ASA. 
AHEA’s program has been its work toward the 


One important phase of 


achievement of standards and informative labels 
for the benefit of consumers. 

In the first article, the new home cooking and 
baking 


pioneering job.” 


utensil standard is referred to as “a 
Accurate measuring utensils and 
a standard-size cake pan can mean the difference 
between success or failure in baking. Consumer 
demand, however, will be responsible for the suecess 
of the new standard. 

Home economists will be happy to learn, through 
the second article, the regard held by another 
organization for the work of AHEA. The author 
of the ASA article believes that “the AHEA is the 
key organization in the consumer movement.” 

It is a real pleasure to call attention to these two 
articles, to thank our friends in ASA, and to let 
JOURNAL readers know that copies of the January 
issue of Standardization are available for 35 cents 
each from the American Standards Association, 


Inc.. 70 East 45th Street, New York 17. N. Y. 


Mrs. Richards Described 
College Woman of 1950 


More than 50 years ago, Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, 
who was graduated from Vassar in 1870, wrote her 
predictions and hopes for “The College Woman in 
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1950." Some of these prophecies have been ful- 
filled; some sound amusing today; the main theme 
of Mrs. Richards’ ideal for women’s education is 
still a desirable goal. Her description is as follows: 


This young woman will have an understanding of the 
main forces which are man’s servants, not because she is in 
college, but because she learned them in the elementary 
schools, in the fitting schools, all through her preparatory 
courses; for by that time it will be essential that every child 
shall know the world he lives in, whether he knows any- 
thing else or not. 

This young woman will not run at the sight of a cow, 
scream at the sound of a mouse, or get off an electric car 
backward (it may be that the cars will pass each other the 
other way by that time). She will have learned to carry 
bundles on her right arm 

Instead of mental gymnastics practiced for the sake of 
showing mere prowess, there will be a positive power of 
control of mind to do what is demanded of it, but more 
noticeable will be the perfect control of the body and the 
perfect poise of the health. The college woman of 1950 will 
join with Maria Mitchell in being ashamed to be ill; it will 
be a mark of low intelligence in those days. 

I do not think she will “do her own sewing,” as was 
the vogue in 1870, or even her own mending. She will 
know plenty of persons who can do it for a consideration 
and her time will bring more money. She may be her own 
milliner, for in that day more attention will be paid to shape 
of bonnets and arrangement of ribbons and shades of color 
especially suited to the wearer and to the rest of the dress 
So also the small details of the toilette will be more expres- 
sive of the individual, and therefore the individual must 
give thought to them 

The well-educated young woman of 1950 will blend art 
and science in a way we do not dream of; the science will 
steady the art and the art will give charm to science. 

This young woman will marry—yes, indeed, but she will 
take her pick of the men, who will by that time have begun 
to realize what sort of men it behooves them to be 

Each will be a center—the pin of a concretion around 
which will grow all society. She will not have need to 
resort to subterfuge before her boys. A sense of power is 
the most intoxicating stimulant a mortal can enjoy; power 
over other powerful forces, over other persons; and power 
used for the general good brings its own reward in satisfac- 
tion as well as pleasure—not always the same thing. 

“Freedom to live out her life will bring with it a new 
Instead of 
the vain kicking against the pricks (and how vain and how 
prickly some of us could tell, with the sense of the utter 


zest in life. a new wish to make it of service 


senselessness of it) there will come a radiance which will 
transform the face and ennoble the expression 

Her share of the work will be well done, carefully done, 
but she will not be a slave to circumstances. A_ worst 
slavery than the world knows embitters the lives of thou- 
sands of women today, and they never let it be guessed be- 
cause they see no way out, and they take all kinds of petty 
Ways to revenge themselves. 

She will be so fair to look upon, so gentle and 80 quiet 
in her ways, that vou will not dream that she is of the same 


race as the old rebels against the existing order, who, with 
suspicion in our eyes and tension in our hearts, if not in 
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our fists, confront you now with the question, “What ar 
you going to do about it?”’ 


Miss Baldwin Given 
Key as PHF Symbol 


This story goes back to our 1949 headquarters 
Christmas party—one of the kind, you know, for 
which each person draws a name, buys a 25 cent 
gift, and writes a jingle to add to the fun. 

Most of the jingles were definitely made for the 
nonce, but the one we are about to offer you was 
attractive on its hand-decorated card, on which a 
key was mounted as the gift from the Association’s 
bookkeeper, Marion Davis, to the Association's 
Keturah E. Baldwin. 

If you do not know Miss Baldwin personally, 
vou have missed a great deal. With her smile and 
the twinkle in her eyes, she could persuade almost 
anyone to do as she asked (including your editor). 

You may want to bring AHEA’s permanent head- 
quarters closer to reality by contributing more to 
the PHF as you read Miss Davis's lines addressed 
to Miss Baldwin: 

For you a key so golden—exclusively Murphy's design 
Especially crafted and polished—the finest one in its lin 
Now let this key be the symbol of another someday to br 


The Key to the Home of AHEA, when the Home is reality 


For didn’t you unlock the purse-strings of members and 
friends of the Cause 

And draw forth the dollars and nickels without any thought 
of applause? 

So of course it is fitting and proper that you be presented 
the Key, 

Of your own particular Dream House—The “Permanent 
Headquarters” to be 


New Bibliography Lists 
Consumer Interests Articles 


A useful annotated bibliography on “Consumer 
Interests in the Journal of Home Economics— 
1909-1949” is available from the AHEA head- 
quarters at $1 per copy. This 82-page bibliography 
was prepared by Dorrisjean Prichett, a graduate 
assistant in the School of Home Economics at the 
University of Alabama, under the direction of 
Henrietta M. Thompson, head of the department 
of clothing, textiles, and related art and chairman 
of AHEA’s consumer interests committee. 

*Carotine L. Hunt, The Life of Ellen H. Richards 


Washington, D. C 
tion, 1942. 
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Workshop Opens AHEA 


Self-Evaluation Project 


ELIZABETH DYER 





University of Cincinnati 
It was out of this world! That is, the workshop in 
home economics in higher education was not of the 
world of workshops that I have attended heretofore. 
It created a comfortable feeling of satisfaction and 
enjoyment, a little pride, a bit of awe, and enough 
inspiration to spur one on for the rest of the year. 
What made this particular workshop such a richly 
rewarding experience? First, it was refreshing to 
have the mechanics of the new phenomenon “group 
dynamics” subordinated to the subject to be dis- 
cussed. True, all the proper and up-to-date meth- 
ods conducive to group participation and learning 
were utilized, but everyone was more keenly aware 
of the rigorous thinking that had gone into the proj- 
ect and the careful and thoughtful planning of the 
conference than into techniques of the discussion. 
This workshop definitely did not follow the pat- 
tern described by the eynie who defined a discussion 
group as several eager people who are frantically 
searching for wisdom by pooling their ignorance. 
Indeed, the rare wisdom of the leaders was revealed 
at every session. 

It was heartening to learn from Ralph Tyler him- 
self how greatly he respects the way in which the 
AHEA committee on home economics in higher edu- 
eation has proceeded with its effort to improve the 
quality of the teaching of home economics through 
than through the 


plan rather 


stereotyped forms used by accrediting agencies in 


a self-evaluation 


other fields of learning. 

administrator of home economics 
has, read Home Higher 
Education—known familiarly as the “Blue Book” 
and many surely have been overwhelmed by the 


Every college 


of course, Economics in 


realization of how short their departments fall from 
the high standards set up by the authors of this 
book. It 


mittee recognized the difficulties that administrators 


was encouraging to find that the com- 


are going to meet in attempting a self-evaluation 
program. Their sympathetic understanding and 


their effort to direct the discussion in ways that 


902 
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would show how a college faculty could proceed 
strengthened the courage of everyone present and 
made her resolve to attempt a beginning in self- 
evaluation, however small it might be. The point 
was made that one of the purposes of the study was 
that it might act as a catalytic agent to speed up 
the improvement of home economics by providing 
the key to better teaching. 

And thus, the sights have been raised. One might 
well adapt the quotation from the Old Testament 
and say “the vision has been written.” It is for 
the faculties 
“to make it plain upon the tables that he may run 
that 

It was apparent that one era for home economics 


How 


college 


home economics administrators and 


readeth it.” 


is drawing to a close: a new era is dawning. 
exciting it is that all 


rank from 400 colleges will have a part in shaping 


home economists of 


the new era and in creating leadership in the de- 
velopment of the field of learning that cuts across 
all 


lives of the people of the United States as no other 


basic areas of our culture, which touches the 


field of learning does. ‘The rich possibilities of the 
future” of home economics should incite every home 
economics teacher to participate in this nation- 


wide self-evaluation project. 


Examination Questions 


on Nutrition Needed 


Miriam E. LowENBERG, 
Social We lfare and Public Health Department 


Chairman 


Questions in the field of nutrition that are suit- 
able for examinations under the Merit System Serv- 
ice of the American Public Health Association are 
needed by this Association for preparation of its 
Members of the social welfar« 


the AHEA 


other interested home economists are urged to sub- 


examination sheets. 
and public health department of or 
mit items for these examinations. 

The Merit System Service of the American Public 
Health Association was established to implement 
the 
made it mandatory for all states using federal public 


requirement of the Social Security Act which 


health funds to establish a merit basis for the selec- 
tion and maintenance of personnel. The Service 
prepares and makes available to state and local 
jurisdictions examinations for use in various publie 
health areas, including nutrition. 

The procedure has been to develop a reservoir of 
examination questions from which examinations can 
be constructed in keeping with individual job speci- 
fications. Individual questions are prepared by pro- 
fessional personnel active in the field of public 
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health nutrition. The questions are then submitted 
to another group of public health nutritionists, who 
serve as reviewers. Finally, they are further scru- 
tinized and edited by the subject-matter consultant 
and psychometricians of the regular staff. 

An additional supply of questions is needed, par- 
ticularly in such areas as nutrition education, nutri- 
tion requirements, nutrition allowances, nutrition 
measurements, nutrition programs, budgeting, and 
publie health problems in relation to nutrition pro- 
grams. The Merit System Service reimburses con- 
structors at the rate of 75 cents to $1.25 for each 
acceptable item. Instructions for preparing ques- 
tions can be obtained by writing to Catherine 
Leamy, Merit System Service, American Public 
Health Association, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, 
N. Y. 


Conference in Washington 
on Occupied Countries 


The Case for Germany and Austria 


Mvurie, W. Brown 
U.S. Office of Education 


A National Conference on the Occupied Countries 
was held in Washington, D. C. on December 9 and 
10 for associations interested in educational aspects 
of our relations with these countries. 

As an AHEA representative participating in the 
general and group sessions concerning Germany, I 
had two special impressions about the meetings: 
(1) the urgent wish on the part of the Department 
of State representatives to make clear the fact that 
the governmental phase of the education and cul- 
tural relations program in Germany is practically 
over; (This means that the work must be carried 
on with more energy than ever by private organiza- 
tions.) (2) the feeling that each organization con- 
cerned about what is happening today in our rela- 
tions with occupied areas should examine its own 
purposes and activities in international relations to 
make sure that everything possible is being done to 
promote “mutuality.” 

Many facts were given about the present activi- 
ties, the role of U. S. oecupation authorities, the 
status of edueation and cultural understandings in 
the oceupied countries, and the activities there 
of our volunteer organizations, many of which 
are comparable to the AHEA in interests and 


abilities. 
When I heard what some of the organizations are 
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doing in Germany and Japan, I began to wonder 
whether we in the AHEA are really meeting our 
full responsibility. 

The Commission on Occupied Areas, a co-ordi- 
nating board supported by the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, was in charge of the conference. With the 
co-operation of the Department of State, the U. 3. 
authorities in the occupied countries, and the De- 
partment of the Army, the Commission brought 
top people in the education and cultural relations 
programs in Germany, Austria, and Japan to the 
meetings. 

The conference was opened by Herman Wells, 
chairman, and Harold E. Snyder, director of the 
Commission. At the first general session, it was 
pointed out that there are now only 45 people in 
education for the United States Zone in Germany 
and only 150 in the whole education and cultural 
relations program. Twice this staff is needed for the 
next 10 years. A special plea was made for the re- 
lease of qualified staff by organizations in this coun- 
try to work in Germany. Long-term projects are 
needed with adequate support from nongovern- 
mental sources. Such a project might be the study 
of the comparative effectiveness of traditional and 
There 


were pleas for a wider interpretation of the German 


new type secondary schools in Germany. 


program to organizations here and to the American 
public, and the suggestion was made that we make 
special efforts to channel information to loeal dis- 
cussion groups. 

In a section meeting on Germany, Colonel Win- 
ning, acting chief of the education and cultural rela- 
tions program in Germany, told us that a war of 
ideas has now begun and may vet be lost in Ger- 
many. The program in Germany needs more sup- 
port, more money, more publicity, more expert serv- 
ice. In particular, more voluntary associations 
are needed to sponsor Germans coming here in the 
exchange program. It is also important that the 
United States staff in Germany be kept aware of 
developments here. The office of the High Com- 
missioner for Germany will supply addresses or 
mailing lists of German institutions and organiza- 
tions to groups here. 

Colonel Winning’s chief proposal was a joint Ger- 
man-American foundation to promote the exchange 
ol people and ideas to support democratic forces 
In Germany, a foundation to be supported by both 
publie and private funds. 

Colonel] Winning urged us to keep in mind the fact 
that there are still vTAVE social and economic prob- 
There are 3,000,000 families 


without fathers. There is continuing emphasis on 


lems in Germany. 
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the education of an intellectual élite. We cannot 
be satisfied with the conditions in Germany today 
or with the progress made so far in German orienta- 
tion. Continuous effort over a long period of time 
will be necessary. We dare not restore German 
power without reconstructing her social, religious, 
and political orientation 

Sam H. Linch, deputy director of the Exchange 
Division, HICOG, deseribed programs that are 


now being activated in Germany Among thie 


eategories In which projects are classified are thi 
following: the student program; exchange of per- 
sonnel, including workers and labor leaders; work 
in rural areas; health and welfare; inter-faith ac- 
tivities; materials exchange; COMMUNITV activities | 
public information and political affairs 

Ralph Nicholson, director of the Office of Public 
\ffeirs for Germany, who represented Commissione! 
MeCloy, said that lis offiee has two major concerns 
for the @¢dueational program in Germany: (1) to 
stimulate greater long-term activity in Germany 


vanizations, and (2) to get the right 


ol voluntary ors 


for vaeanelies in HICOG for work in Ger- 


persons 

4 :, 
many From now on, there will be the following re- 
quirements: persons going should be voung, cultur- 
lly orientated, know the German language, and 


have a sense of mission 


\ustria has never been an oecupied country in 


the ssme sense that Grermanyv has: however, the 
job of re-eduention and reorientation must continu 
Semuel H. Williams, chief of the education division 


U.S. Forees in Austria, in discussing the situation 
there, praised the work of the Austrian schools 


end spoke high!'v of the efforts made in Austria to 


special effort was made to promote parent organiza- 


— 


tions. As for needs, Dr. Williams stressed 
expanded cultural exchange program. including 
more scholarships for study in the United States; 


(2) a continuous flew of the best American ides 
into Austnian channels; (3) the expounding in 
Austria of the American way of life; (4) the con- 
tinuation of United States information centers; (5) 
continued assistance to youth activities 

The official “summarizer” for the conference, 
Clarence Pickett of the American Friends Servic 
Committee, emphasized the following points: (1) 
Cultural and spiritual recovery still lags in Ger- 
many, no matter what the economic and political 
recovery may be (2) We are not vet very expert 1n 
organizing co-operation between governmental and 
voluntary agencies in this country. (3) Our task in 
Germany is especially difficult because we are the 


top dogs 


the suece esful and the privileged. (4) 
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There is need for the proposed German-American 
foundation to promote real mutuality between the 
people of Germany and the United States. 

In all of the occupied countries, there is great 
need for further participation of women in total 
administration It seems more desirable to work 
for this than to encourage Women’s activities In seg- 
rogated groups. Women in Germany and Japan 
have not formerly taken their places In publie 
allairs They do not vet know how to participate as 
effectively In publie life as some day they will be 
able to do. There are intense feelings of frustration 
on the part of many women, who because of the wat 
ennnot expect to have normal home life This frus- 
tration is also noticeable among the youth in Ger- 
many, 90 per cent of whom lack higher education 
Techniques of short-time traiming and placement 
must be sought as women and vouth are he Ined to 
find interests and suitable occupations 
In working with the people ot the occupied areas 
we of the United States must realize that we are 
in “April,” so to speak, when things are just begin- 
hing to open up in their true significances The 
problems posed by our present position in world 
affairs are an inescapable responsibility which each 
of us must share, the summarizer concluded 
The Case for Japan 

Dora S. Lewis 


ai inte ( olle ] 


Lt. Col. D. R. Nugent, chief of the Division of 
Civil Information and Edueation of the General 
Headquarters staff of the Supreme Commande 
for the Alhed Powers, and Shigeru’ Nambara, 
president of the University of Tokyo, reported on 
the ideals, problems, and plans of educational 
reconstruction in Japan. Colonel Nugent brought 
a message from General MacArthur, and many ot 
the consultants who had worked with GHQ partici- 
pated in the meetings dealing with Japan 

Howard Bell,! a member of the Comm’'ssion on 
Occupied Countries for Japan, reported a recent 
study made by the Commission on the participation 
Ol lay organizations In programs 1n occupied coun- 
trics According to carefully made estimates, 
voluntary nongovernmental agencies and institu- 
tions contributed during 1948, goods, services, and 
foods in the amount of some eight million dollars 
to Germany and Japan. Of this total, about 95 
per cent went to Germany. Comparative figures 
on students from these two countries who have 

Dr. Bell is the author of A Primer of Democracn, a 


best seller in Japan, where 1,500,000 copies have been sold 
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been accepted by American colleges and universi- 

ties are 115 for Germany and 26 for Japan. Yet 

Japan has an area four times as large and a popu- 

lation four times as great as that of the U.S. Zone 

in Germany. 

In the light of this situation and the importance 
of the purposes to be furthered, Dr. Bell proposed 
that for at least the next year or two increased 
emphasis be given to cultivation of understanding 
and good will between cultural and educational 
leaders, organizations, and institutions of America 
and Japan. He suggested that the Commission on 
Occupied Areas and its affiliates: 

1. Place emphasis upon assistance to the Depart- 
ment of the Army in its interchange of per- 
sons program, as to: (a) enrolling students 
from Japan and the Ryukyu Islands in Ameri- 
ean schools of higher learning, furnishing as 
many scholarships as possible; (b) offering the 
names of possible faculty candidates for selec- 
tion as teachers in the universities of Japan 
under two-year contracts; (¢) offering positions 
for two-year contracts to Japanese scholars of 
outstanding knowledge and ability in teaching 
or research positions in American universities; 
(d) suggesting personnel to the Department of 
the Army for its visiting experts program; and 
(e) offering assistance in the programming of 
foreign national leaders coming to the United 
States for visits of short duration. 

2. Stimulate donors of materials and set up a 
clearinghouse to forward gifts to foreign edu- 
eators and institutions of learning, leaders of 
vouth and their centers, social workers and 
social service institutions, and public informa- 
tion establishments. 

3. Stimulate private donations of funds by Ameri- 
can organizations to give aid to indigenous 
projects in education, social, and youth work 
and to give leadership to such bodies for long 
or short periods of time by sending out skilled 
American personnel. 

4. Establish within the Commission on Occupied 
Areas further panels, with informed and ener- 
getic paid leadership, to take care of the particu- 
lar needs in the educational and informational 
fields in Japan and the Ryukyus. 

Lt. Col. Nugent described the ongoing informa- 
tion and education program. His listeners were 
impressed by facts such as these: Compulsory 
education has been extended from six to nine 


years; differentiation in men’s and women’s edu- 
cation has been eliminated; new curriculums have 


been painstakingly developed; textbooks up to 220 
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million have been written or revised and published ; 
citizens public halls for adult education are in 
operation in 6,000 communities; and 31,000 PTA’s 
have been organized. Normal schools are becom- 
ing four-year universities, and the national budget 
for education has been increased from 2.4 before 
the war to 8.2. Increasingly, arrangements for 
exchange of students and visits to the United States 
of leaders in Japanese life are being arranged. 

A social worker helped the section on public 
welfare understand the differences in personality 
and cultural patterns between the Americans and 
Japanese, and speakers in public health and medi- 
cine reviewed Japan’s serious national problems. 
The persistent methods of the communists for 
recruiting new people were also described. One 
speaker said that Japan is at the crossroads. One 
road leads to peace and democracy ; the other, to 
communism. 

Dr. Nambara’s scholarly discussion of the func- 
tion of university education in the development of 
a culture and of enduring peace was a high light 
of the entire conference 

It was a privilege to represent AHEA at this 
conference which presented so convincingly the 
imminent danger inherent in withdrawal of or 
error in American support of the people in occupied 
countries. I would urge the Association to identify 
itself with the Commission on Occupied Countries 
and to mobilize dynamically to further education 
for family living in occupied countries. Immediate 
assistance to Japan might include: 

1. Sending of educational materials in the area of 
family education for all levels of education 
(These materials could be sent directly to Maude 
Williamson, CIE-GHQ, APO 500, c/o Post- 
master in San Francisco, for distribution, or 
other channels such as those provided by 
UNESCO and CARE could be used.) 

2. Sending of material goods for laboratory projects 
and later donation to needy individuals and 
families in the form of wardrobes, food items, 
or housing accessories 

3. Increasing support of the international scholar- 
ship fund of the AHEA, earmarked for occupied 
countries to assist in the education of leaders 

4. Creating a fund to pay expenses of volun- 
teer workers—possibly retired home economists 
(Leadership training for teachers of child de- 
velopment and family relationships is needed.) 
Only three American home economists have 

had an official relationship with the oecupation 

education program in Japan to date. They are 

Rose Cologne, who worked most intensively with 








a 
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the programs and organization plans for Parent 
Teacher Associations; the writer, who worked 
chiefly with the secondary school program (re- 
ported in the March 1949 JourRNAL); and Maude 
Williamson, now on a two-year appointment work- 
ing on secondary education and teacher education. 

The conference programs indicated that beyond 
a doubt problems of great magnitude remain to 
be solved in Japan. General MacArthur might 
have been talking directly to the AHEA in this 
message which was read to the conference: 

As Japan moves toward a peace treaty and is thrown 
more and more on her own resources, the need for encour- 
igement will become even greater. The challenge thus 
presented to groups such as your own is one which should 
not—in fact, must not—be ignored. It has been with Ameri- 


ean advice and issistunce that Japan has charted her new 


educational course Her old faith in education combined 
with her new faith in the democratic process must not for 
want of further encouragement be allowed to diminish In- 
deed such action on your part is not only desirable but im- 


perative if Jay in is to ichieve her educ itional goul ind 


t he democt iftic Wav ol lite 


Mrs. Alderman Appointed to 
Vegetable Advisory Committee 


Mrs. Katharine Alderman, a past-president ot 
the AHEA, was recently appointed as the consumer 
representative on the Vegetable Advisory Com- 
mittee under the Research and Marketing Act of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. This is the 
first time a woman has been asked to meet with one 
of the USDA commodity committees which plan 
further research and review the present programs 
affecting certain commodities. One of the current 
recommendations of the Vegetable Advisory Com- 
mittee is the expansion of federal and state exten- 
sion service programs of training retailers in modern 


methods of merchandising fresh produce. 


AHEA Supports Funds for 
Home Economics Research 


Grace Henderson, a member of the AHEA 
legislative committee and director of home eco- 
nomics at The Pennsylvania State College, repre- 
sented the AHEA before the subeommittee on 
agricultural appropriations of the House appropri- 
ation committee on February 17. Her presentation 
and that of Margaret Reid of the department of 
economics of the University of [hmois were made 
on behalf of the Bureau of Human Nutrition and 


Home Kconomies 
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Public Relations Exchange 





The recruitment committee of the Greater New 
York Southeastern District Home Economics Asso- 
ciation has spent the past year and a half in reeruit- 
ment activities which are building a well-knit pro- 
gram for the greater New York area 

Appointed in 1948, the committee was assigned 
responsibility for developing a program designed 
to acquaint the high school student who is plan- 
ning to go to college and those responsible for her 
guidance with opportunities in home economics 

As its first step, the committee conducted a 
series of conferences with high school guidance 
personnel in 37 selected schools in the five boroughs. 

Teams made up of a representative from a 
college and one person from either business or 
dietetics visited from five to six schools each to 
present: (1) the need for well-qualified home 
economists, (2) the distinctive values of home 
economics as education for living and earning a 
living, (3) opportunities for the home economics 
vraduate in New York City, (4) the college cur- 
riculum in home economics and requirements fot 
college admission, and (5) the type of girl needed 

At each school, the following materials were left 
with the chairman of guidance: an AHEA career 
folder containing Your Career in Homemaking. 
Home Economics Teaching as a Career, Student 
(iuide Book. Reach for a Star. and Your Career 
n Home Economics Research; the American Die- 
tetic Association booklet Di fetics as a Profe ssion: 
and the American Gas Association booklet Home 
Service a Careei 

The conferences revealed that many guidance 
counselors knew relatively little about college cur- 
riculums or career opportunities in home economics 
and were much interested in this information. 

For the current year, the committee is preparing 
a booklet for principals and counselors in junior 
and senior high sehools containing information 
about entrance requirements to the colleges in 
Greater New York, their offerings in home eco- 
nomies, and occupational opportunities for the 
graduate. Plans are also under way for home 
economists In education, business, and institutional 
fields to talk at meetings of guidance counselors 
in the CiItv schools. Conferences similar to those of 
last vear are planned for high schools in some of 
the outlying communities.—ANNA DooL_ey, Maru 
SELLERS, GLADYS Conroy, and ANNA K. BANnkKs 


(chairman), Committee on Recruitment. 











New Books 





B. 
MorrIson. 


CHENO- 
REID Third 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 


LAURENCE 


Community Health. By 
WETH and WHITELAW 
edition. New York: 
Inc., 1949, 314 pp., $3. 
The changes which have occurred in the public 

health field as a result of research and experience 

have been incorporated in the authors’ revision of 
their 1934 edition entitled Community Hygiene. 
Much of the book is devoted to recent informa- 

The de- 

scription of health conditions in the twentieth cen- 

the United States 
communicable and 

Prevention of these diseases is important, 


tion on the causes and cure of diseases. 


tury in shows a decline in 


an increase in degenerative 
diseases. 
and suggestions are given to help health workers 
and community agencies solve these health prob- 
lems. Bibhographies at the end of the chapters 
have been revised to include recent references for 
further study. The book remains one designed for 
of college students——E.otse L. Keckeroru, 


Connecticut Department of Health. 


use 


Veat and Meat Foods. By Luoyp B. Jensen. New 
York: The Ronald Press Company, 1949, 218 pp., 
$3.75. 

The author, chief bacteriologist for Swift and 
Company, has written this book for a wide and 
diversified audience, including dietitians, home 
economists, meat plant operators, meat inspectors, 
and others. Because he is a_bacteriologist, he 
gives much space to the microbiological aspects of 
meat processing and storing and to special micro- 
bial problems. 

The changes during and following rigor mortis 
and the proper methods of cooling and aging of 
meat are deseribed. A chapter is devoted to meth- 
ods of freezing meat, maximum storage life under 
different effect 


nalatability and color, and proper methods of thaw- 


conditions, of freezer storage on 


ing. Other chapters cover the curing and smoking 


of meat and table-ready meats and canned meats 
The section on the storage and handling of meat 
in the home contains much information of practical! 


value. The chapter on bacterial food poisoning 


sums up present knowledge of that subject 


briefly and clearly. 
Home economics teachers of foods will find this 
reference: 


book valuable for background and for 
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problems on meat 
The 
the 


students working on = special 


processing and preservation will find it useful. 
section on the care and handling of meat in 


home and the chapter on bacterial food poisoning 


would be suitable for class assignment at the 
college level. This book gathers together much 
information not collected in any other place. Every 


college library should have at least one copy 
A. Jounston, New York State College 


Home Economics, Cornell University. 


FRANCES of 


Let’s Live at Home. By Irvine H. MILUGATE and 


RacHeL W. Miuticate. New York: Harper «& 
Brothers, 1949, 180 pp., $2.50. 
Qut of the authors’ search for security and a 


satisfying way of life comes this guide to family 
living from a “down to earth” philosopher. 
With the discovery that HCL no longer means 


“hydrochloric acid” but “ high cost of living,” the 
Millgates began a new adventure in living. Start- 
ing with such simple projects as a beehive and 
vegetable garden in the back vard, the family 


moved toward self-sufficiency in their home by rais- 
ing poultry, rearing fish in their own pond, and 
preserving as much as a year’s supply of food by 
For the 


information 


smoking and sub-zero storage. home- 


maker, there is excellent on deep 
freezing of food with specific suggestions for meth- 
useful materials, and equipment. 
Out of the to stretch 


income develop plans for a home suited to family 


ods, 


initial steps the family 


work and play activities. Unusual and practical 


suggestions on heating, lighting, and space arrange- 


ments as well as seores of ideas tor amusements, 
camping, and hobbies are given. 

The authors parents Of two children write 
with conviction of the new sense ot family unIty 
and the meaning of security in the home in thi 
struggle for survival. As director of visual edu- 


cation for the Boy Scouts of America, Irvine Mill- 


gate has worked with young people and realizes 


the sacredness of home security 1n the 


young pe rson 


} 


Th S 18 a book lor the modern husban l and wits 


who are working to make daily living more sa 


EmMity B 


fving for their family SHOMO, 


andria, Virginia 


Vale and Female—A Study of the Sexes in a 
Changing World. By \Marcarer Mean. New 
York: William Morrow & Company, 1949, 477 
pp., SD. 

Our American, rapidly progressing economic and 


1 


industrial svstems have brought great changes in 


are extreme ly 
The 


roles of both sexes but changes that 


significant In the roles ot women attitudes 
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and teelings of both men and women about these 
changing roles are mixed. Doubts, fears, and 
resentments interfere with contentment and with 
security in each other. It is this atmosphere which 
makes Dr. Mead’s book important. 

Qur culture has had definite male and femal 
patterns. These have varied in some areas and 
social strata. There have been urban and rural 
patterns, social and ethnic patterns. Though some 
of these have been good and some less serviceable, 
breaking from them has been painful. Dr. Mead, 
through her studies of male and female responsi- 
bilities and behavior in seven different societies of 
the southwest Pacific, provides a basis for under- 
standing cultural differences. Throughout child- 
hood experiences, teen-age dating, courtship, mar- 
riage, homemaking, and parenthood there are 
significant do’s and don’ts which seem to hedge 
the maleness and femaleness of all peoples. The 
variations in these do’s and don'ts are basic in the 
differences in the cultures she describes. 

In her introductory chapter, Dr. Mead gives a 
frank and clear statement of how an anthropologist 
thinks and writes This is a distinet service to 
home economists who have their own way of think- 
ing and sets the stage for understanding a different 
discipline. Part 2 has the general title “The Ways 
of the Body”; part 3, “The Problems of Soe tv’; 
and part 4, “The Two Sexes in Contemporary 
America.” This last part is a special challenge 
to us, but for sound interpretation we need to read 
carefully the preceding parts 

Dr. Mead suggests that we accept the idea that 
modern marriage is more easily terminable, and 
from that premise we can begin honestly to equip 
young people to work for the suecess and perma- 
neney ol their own marriages 

The book also contains a helpful appendix, notes 
to the chapte rs, a glossary, and an index 

The author, one of America’s leading anthropolo- 
Yists, Is a psychologist and leeturer as well as 
curator. of ethnology at 
Natural 


Extension Service, 


author and is associate 
the American Museum ot 
New York.—Lypia ANN LYNDE, 
{ NS. De partment of Agriculture 


History in 


Guidance Handbook for Teachers. By FRANK 
G. Davis and PrarLe &. Norris. New York: 
MeGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1949, 344 pp., 
$3.90 
The material in this book may well be used as 

the title indicates as a guide for those teachers 

who are interested in the fullest development ot 


each student. The authors state that this “hand- 
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book is intended to make guidance work as easy 
as it is possible to make anything so important 

The topics discussed are those about which every 
real teacher must be concerned. The material is 
presented in a sound, practical manner and covers 
such problems as the importance of health in guid- 
ance; the need for the teacher to see the whole 
picture of the student’s school life; the value of 
the home and the homeroom teacher. Emphasis 
is placed upon the homeroom teacher’s cumulative 
record as a help not only when the pupil is in 
difficulty but as an aid in helping the child to choose 
a vocation, avocation, curriculum, extracurricular 
activities, and summer or other work. 

Some of the guidance techniques discussed are 
the pupil questionnaire, a valuable quick method 
of obtaining the type of information which the 
pupil may give without reservation; the auto- 
biography, valuable because of its subjective ap- 
proach and its usefulness in helping the student 
understand himself; the teacher’s observation rec- 
ord; the anecdotal record; the home visit; and the 
place of the classroom teacher in guidance. 

Tests and measurements as related to guidance 
and various philosophies underlying testing are 
presented in detail. Several types of tests are 
given with values indicated. The suggestion is 
made, however, that no school should have a limit- 
less faith in tests and measurements. 

The authors stress the importance of contact and 
understanding between teacher and parents in any 
guidance program and suggest forms for reports 
to parents. Emphasis is placed on the need for 
a constant evaluation of any guidance plan with 
a sclentifie checking of each phase vearly 

Questions and problems after each chapter help 
the teacher to be objective and analytical. 

The book has a fresh approach to a vital part 
of education. It leaves one with the thought that 
every teachel has a place in guidance and that a 
dozen teachers really interested in pupil develop- 
ment are more effective than one full-time special- 
ist.—Epna M. Mircnett, The Ne York State 


jgricultural & Technical Institute. Cantor 


Child Development Abstracts and Bibliography. 
Index Number. Volume 23, Numbers 5 and 6 
edited by IsiporeE ALTMAN. Washington, 1D. C 
Society for Research in Cluld Development in co- 

Fede ral 


subseription, $5 


operation with the Children’s Bureau, 
Agency, 1949, 221 pp., 
Order from Child Development Pub- 


Security 
a volume 
ications, Faverweather Hall, Northwestern Uni- 


versity, Evanston, Illinois 
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The advantages to a community of a full-time, 
local health department are well presented in an 
attractive leaflet “That Extra Something,” designed 
for wide distribution in areas where full-time local 
Na- 


are 


health departments are yet to be developed. 


tional, state, and loeal organizations who 
willing and able to provide channels of distribution 
to the average citizen may obtain copies of “That 
Extra Something” from the National Health Coun- 
cil, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. Quantity 
prices: 100° or 


1,000 or more copies, $1.25 per hundred; 10,000 


more copies, $1.50 per hundred; 
or more copies, $1 per hundred. 


A new approach to mental health which stresses 
preventive measures, such as better family rela- 
tions and new techniques in social organization, is 
outlined in “Mental Health Is a Family Affair” 
written by Dallas Pratt, MD, and Jack Neher of 
the National Mental Health Foundation and pub- 
lished by the Publie Affairs The 
pamphlet is Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 155 and 
may be ordered from the Public Affairs Committee, 
Inc., 22 East 38th Street, New York 16, N.Y. Price 
20 cents. 


Committee. 


*1949 Facts About Nursing” published by the 
American Nurses’ Association in co-operation with 
the other five national nursing organizations pro- 
the 
nursing profession serves as a useful 
reference booklet nursing. Copies of “1949 
Facts About Nursing” may be obtained from the 
American Nurses’ Association, 1790 
New York 19, N.Y. Price 50 cents. 


vides much of latest available basic data on 


the and 


on 


Broadway, 


A picture folder, “Nursing—lIs It Your Ca- 
reer?” depicting life in a school of nursing as well as 
the major fields of nursing open to graduates, Is a 


new publication of the Committee on Careers in 


Nursing. The 


qualifications for admission into schools of nurs- 


folder, which also states general 


ing, is distributed to prospective students, their 
parents and counselors. Copies of the folder may 
the 
Broadway, 


obtained from Committee on Careers in 
1790 New York 19, N.Y. 


Single copies, free; 2 to 100 copies, 5 cents each: 


be 


Nursing, 


100 copies or more, $4 per hundred. 
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In “Looking Ahead to Marriage,” Clifford R. 
Adams, professor of psychology in charge of mar- 


riage counseling at The Pennsylvania State College, 
tries to help young people determine whether they 


have sufficient emotional maturity for marriage, 


whether they are datable, whether their childhood 


has been a good foundation for married life, and 


to furnish them with an understanding of how 


they ean develop compatability and work out 


their problems. The 48-page printed booklet also 
a bibliography of further references on 
many of the subjects discussed. ‘Looking Ahead 


to Marriage” is one of the Life Adjustment Series 


includes 


booklets and may be ordered from the publisher, 
Inc., 228 South Wa- 
Price 60 cents; 
1000 or 


esearch Associates, 


[linois. 


Science 
bash Avenue, Chicago 4, 


15 or more copies, 50 cents each: more 


copies, 35 cents each. 
The effectiveness of protein food in breakfasts 
in promoting a feeling of well-being and in staving 


off fatigue were major findings in a_ two-year 
study of breakfasts by the Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics. Nine women 


laboratory workers served as subjects in this re- 


search, which included tests of eight types of 


breakfasts and was concerned chiefly with the rate 


at which glucose enters the blood stream and is 


removed from it. The favorable influence of a 
protein-rich breakfast was noted, not only for 
morning hours, but even in the afternoon when 
subjects had a light lunch of a sandwich and 
coffee. The technical report “The Breakfast Meal in 
Relation to Blood-Sugar Values,” Circular 827, by 


Elsa Orent-Keiles and Lois F. Hallman, is on sale 
by the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Price 10 cents 


The Association for Childhood Education In- 
ternational has prepared a portfolio of 12 leaflets 
the “More Better 
Under Six” and replace the 


which present case for and 


Schools for Children 
Association's previous portfolio, “Kindergarten Ex- 
tension.” The portfolio was planned to be of us¢ 
to all people interested in the education of young 
children and to national organizations, parent and 
citizens’ groups, school administrators, and teachers 
The portfolio may be ordered from the Association 
for Childhood Edueation International, 1200 15th 
St.. N.W., Washington 5, D.C. Price 75 cents. 
The most common errors in kitchen plans 
in small homes are likely to be insufficient storage 
space, particularly in base eabinets; too litth 
counter space; and poor planning es regards the 


room itself and the assembly of equipment, accord- 











ing to a survey made by the Small Homes Council 
at the University of Illinois in connection with 
the development of a “score sheet’’ for kitchens 
This seore sheet and a discussion of what makes 
a good kitchen are presented in an 8-page circular, 
“Kitchen Planning Standards,” by Elizabeth M. 
Ranney. This is the second circular presenting 
results from a kitchen research project carried on 
by the Small Homes Council and the Agricultural 
Experiment Station at Illinois under a_ research 
grant made to the University by Hotpoint, Ine. 
As Circular Series C5.32, “Kitchen Planning Stand- 
ards” may be ordered from the Small Homes 
Council, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 
Price 10 cents. 


Two new shopping leaflets have been added to 
the “Keys to Wise Buying” series published by 
the National Consumer-Retailer Council, Ine., ot 
which the AHEA is a member organization.- The 
new leaflets are “How to Buy Wood Furniture” 
and “Your Guide to Dry Cleaning.” They are 
designed to give concise, easily-remembered facts on 
these two subjects to help consumers spend their 
money more wisely. Both leaflets may be ordered 
from the National Consumer-Retailer Council, Inc., 
1860 Broadway, New York 23, N.Y. Free 


Extension agents, teachers, and others who 
work with farm families on problems of financing 
farmhouse improvements will find a great deal ot 
useful information in “Using Credit to Finance 
Farmhouse Improvements” by Lucile W. Reynolds 
of the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
EKeonomics. The four main sections of the bulle- 
tin—“Shopping for Credit,” “Ten Questions to 
Consider When Planning for Credit,” “Business- 
like Practices,” and “How Much Can Farm Fami- 
lies Afford to Invest in Housing?’”—contain valu- 
able specific information and suggestions. Many 
suggestions are equally important to families 
paying cash for their housing improvements. 
Listed as Miscellaneous Publication No. 701, “Us- 
ing Credit to Finance Farmhouse Improvements” 
may be obtained from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C. Price 10 cents. 


Formal and informal buffet service and large 
and small teas are described and illustrated in 
“Party Service,” Cornell Extension Bulletin E 773, 
written by Myrtle H. Ericson. It may be ordered 
from the Mailing Room, Department of Extension 
Teaching and Information, New York State College 
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of Agriculture, Ithaca, New York. Price 5 cents. 
(Free to residents of New York State.) 


The management of money probably affects 
family harmony or discord more than any other 
area of homemaking, according to Berenice Mal- 
lory and Mary Laxson of the U. 8S. Office of 
Education, writing in the Spring 1950 issue of 
School Savings Journal. They point out that 
“Youth can be aided by home economics courses 
which have as one of their over-all objectives the 
Wise management of money. The home economics 
program in secondary schools has an important 
responsibility in helping youth who are home mem- 
bers now and homemakers of the future recognize 
the problems of wise money management. The 
need for developing a sound philosophy of spending 
and saving is great. Money management is often 
given as the most difficult problem in homemaking.” 
Titled 
the four-page article is designed as a resource unit 


“Saving as Part of Home Economics,” 


for high school; but it also contains information 
of value to parents and to students in grades 
below the high school level. The School Savings 
Journal is issued semi-annually by the Education 
Section, U. 8. Savings Bonds Division of the Treas- 
ury Department, Washington 25, D. C 


A history of census-taking, a description of the 
work of the Census Bureau, and suggested class- 
room activities for aequainting pupils with the 
census are included in “We Count in 1950,” a 
booklet written about the census for school use 
by Frank W. Hubbard, research director, National 
Edueation Association. “We Count in 1950” is 
distributed to schools by the Bureau of the Census 


of the Department of Commerce 


The essentials of adoption law and procedure 
are well outlined in a new booklet of the same title 
prepared and published by the Children’s Bureau, 
Federal Security Agency. Introductory chapters 
discuss objectives in adoption law, the principles 
of adoption, and the legal and social aspects of 
adoption. The major portion of the pamphlet is 
devoted to the specific provisions that should be 
included in an adoption law with explanation and 
discussion of the importance and value of each 
provision. A 27-page printed booklet, ‘Essentials 
of Adoption Law and Procedure,” is Children’s 
Bureau Publication No. 331-1949 and may be 
obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Price 15 cents. 
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Contributed by Roxana Forp 


University of Minnesota 


Play fair with the resource citizen, B. SweENry. 
Nation's Schools 44, No. 6 (Dee. 1949), pp. 43-44. 
The use of local people as speakers or consultants 

for classes or other school activities is sometimes 

looked upon as evidence of successful school-com- 

That the 

citizens adds reality and interest to many studies 1s 

However, there is the danger that 


munity relationship. presence of such 
unquestioned. 
a few especially co-operative persons may be called 
on too frequently and that their time and contribu- 
tions may not be used to the best advantage. 

One school attempted to solve this problem by 
careful planning. The groups which could be most 
effectively reached by a given speaker were con- 
sidered seriously. In consequence, some speakers 
appeared before the entire student body; others be- 
lore specific class levels, single classes, or interest 
groups. It was possible to obtain different points 
of view by having persons from different walks of 
life contribute to the discussions. Speakers were 
asked to come for a specific reason, Students were 
given the opportunity to invite the speakers, explain 
the purposes of the meeting, and to serve as hosts 


to the visitors. 


Using educational research in improving instruc- 
tion, A. RB {AUTMAN. Educ. Le ade rship Ze No. 4 
(Dee. 1949), pp. 181-185. 

Educational research has an extremely valuable 
contribution to make to the improvement of teach- 
considered 


should not be as a 


for eritical evaluative thinking 


However, it 


ing. 
substitute but as 
an aid to it. 

The that 


proach to the effective use of research findings is 


author suggests an appropriate ap- 
to ferret out common elements between the research 
and teaching. On the basis of such recognized simi- 
larities and differences, ways and means may be dis- 


covered for the adaptation and use of given proce- 


dures. 
Research furnishes information and data for 
further experimentation by the classroom teacher 


who has the ability and willingness to carry the 
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the 


scientific method into her daily work. It is 


responsibility of specialized research workers to 


the 
those who are in a position to use them. This re- 


make results of their studies intelligible to 


quires some understanding of and = ability” in 

teaching. Teachers, conversely, need some under- 

standing of research procedures. 

Current adult education needs, \I. ©. ScHin- 
NERER. Adult Educ. Bull. 14, No. 2 (Dee. 1949), 
pp. 51-54. 


Three major problems face the adult population 


today. First, the nation needs a better home life. 
The shortage in houses is recognized, but the short- 
ages In homes is given much less attention This 
situation points to the necessitv tor more vigorous 
efforts in the field of adult education in home- 


making Second, jobs require more care ful econsid- 


eration. The importance of having a job which is 


the individual worker must be appre- 


suitable to 


elated. The worker must recognize the contribution 
his labor makes, must know how to do the job and 
do it well, and enjoy doing it. Finally, increased 
political education 1s Imperative Joth the quality 
and quantity of political participation demands 
attention 

Solution of these problems cannot be reached by 
the edueation of children and vouth alone Deci- 
sions will hye mice by thre average Citizen Adult 
education should inerease understanding of the 


issues involved in these situations 


The contributions of English to home and fam- 


ily living, (:. R. Carusen. Junior Coll. J. 20, 
No. + (Dee. 1949), pp. 209-217 


The subject matter of English has, potentially, 
of the stu- 


} 


Pil =t) 


a great contribution to make to the lift 


dents. It is a required subject which may 


¢ 


taught that the values and concepts of ot 


} Cl classe s 


are brought together 

English classes contribute to. thi program ol 
home and tamily life in four ways. The student 
may he helped to recognize thi dependences of all 
human relationships on language Part of the 


course may give practice in language skills needed 
reading and 


Abilities 


strengthened. 


by men and women in family life: 


story-telling illustrate this function in 
he 
Writing and speaking may be used to develop basic 
The study of literature may con- 
lite 


personal communication may 


understandings. 
tribute to the program of home and family 
Cultural differences may also be pointed out. the 
environmental and economic conditions 


effect of 


upon family relationships emphasized, the cause 
and effect of family conflict shown, and the beauty 


and vitality of family life stressed. 
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Family Economics— 
Home Management 


Contributed by Ruru Honey 


The Pennsylvania State Colleae 


Everybody on relief, A. bk. Meyer. Atlant 

Vonthly 185, No. 1 (Jan. 1949), pp 61-64 

A broad and just program ol social insurance with 
Its incentive to earn and save has an lnportant 
part in our economic system When the Social 
Security Act was passed, it Was expected that social 
insurance would become. the Major program and 
that it would reduce the need for old-age assistance 
This has not proved to be the case in actual practice 

As the number of aged persons has risen and as 
the states and federal government have liberalized 
the old-age assistance program, these benefits have 
increased far bevond the benefits of social insur- 
anee. This situation is unsound in that the expan- 
slon of the assistance program may stifle the in- 
centive to provide for security in old age, and wid 
differences eXIst among states as to the proportion 
of aged on the assistance rolls and variations in the 
“mounts thev recerve 

It the present trend toward inereased old-age 
pensions continues, and the proportion of old peo- 
role Increases, It Is possible that by the end of the 
century the worker will be supporting twice as many 
ld people as he is today 

It is important that social insurance be given 
preference over old-age assistance by extending its 
coverage and by increesing its bencfits. Interesting 
plans are proposed tor adjusting federal and state 
programs to bring about this original goal of the 


seclal seecuritv. program 


Social security poor, (. H. Grarran. Harper's 
Vag. 199, No. 1195 (Dee. 1949), pp. 72-77 
Welfare work, originally pioneered by private 

emplove rs in the carly nineteenth eentury, has de- 

veloped today into two strong social security move- 
ments—an expanding federal social Security pro- 
gram and private unlon-sponsored pension plans 

Since no government pension plan will ever provid 

full wages at retirement, supplementary plans es- 

tablished by the unions are coveted. This dual 
soclal security system Is) an untair one, because 
only one thirteenth of the workers in the United 

States will belong to the privileged class that is 

covered 
As Wage mecreases become more difficult to ob- 


tain, unions will probably place more emphasis on 
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welfare schemes that will give the worker benefits 
for his labors without increasing take-home pay 
The resulting increased cost of the expanding 
social security programs will be borne ultimately 
by the consumer and the taxpayer, and the question 
arises as to how much of the national income can 
go safely into social security without depressing 


product won 


A study of installment credit terms, \I. \los- 
Fed. Reserve Bull. 35, No. 12 (Dee. 1949), pp 
1442-1449 
A study was made of installment contracts nego- 

tiated Irom September 20. 1948 through June 30 

1949 for new and used automobiles, mechanical re- 

frigerators, automatic Washing machines, television 

sets, and console radios, for the purpose ol deter- 
mining the changes in contract terms following 

relaxation of requirements under Regulation W 

Although there was a substantial easing of actual 

terms during this period, a large proportion of in- 

stallment contracts specified terms stricter than 

required by Regulation W 
After each amendment during this period, there 

was a marked relaxation both in the size of down 

payments and in length of contract. Smaller down 
pavinents were more Trequent 1n the case of refrig- 
erators and washing machines than for console 
radios and television sets. There is an indication 
that installment terms now being drawn up are 
more lenient than those permitted by Regulation 

W but that the bulk of installment eredit is not 

generally advanced on the most lement terms 


“ay allable 


Consumer income and saving, 1945-49. Monthly 
Labor Rev. 69, No. 6 (Dee. 1949), pp. 619-628 
Consumer spending is Important In maintaining 

re | high level Ol employment Decreased buving Is 

soon reflected in reduced production and emplov- 
ment In consumer goods and services industries 

Consumer saving is an Important source of funds 

for both business and government Investment. 
Consumer income rose almost steadily during the 

postwar period, reaching a peak at the end of 1948 

from which only a slight recession has oecurred 

(‘onsumer spending increased sharply after the war, 

continued to Inerease at a more rapid rate than in- 

come for about a vear and a half, and rose more 
slowly than income from then on The rate of sav- 
ing declined at first and then increased as disposable 

Income rose faster than CX} nditures 
Saving in the form of liquid assets declined until 

1948, while saving in the form of over-all goods 
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and houses increased. Saving in the form of gov- 
ernment bonds dropped until 1948 and then rose 
again during the last fiscal year. Increased con- 
sumer debt offset the accumulation of liquid asset 
saving in the postwar period. 

Little saving occurs in the lower income group 
since little or no income remains after living expend- 
itures, and in this income group families frequently 
have to go into debt to meet extraordinary expenses. 
More money remains for saving in the upper income 
group, even though living standards become pro- 
gressively higher. The highest tenth of the spend- 
ing units ranked by income accounted for more 
than three-fourths of the net saving in 1948. 


Dollar to buy bit more in 1950. U.S. News & 
World Rept. 28, No. 1 (Jan. 1950), p. 15. 
Day-to-day living costs will remain about the 

same in 1950 as in 1949, but dollars spent for other 

things will go further. In general, the dollar will 
buy more food, clothing, household goods, and 
apphaneces and will go further for television sets, 
gasoline, and vacations and hotels and resorts. On 
the other hand, the dollar will buy less fuel oil, coal, 
ice, and electricity and will not go so far for rent. 

At the beginning of 1950, the dollar was worth 459 

cents in terms of what it could buy in 1935-39, and 

the prospect is that it will be worth 60 cents by the 

end of 1950. 

For families living on fixed salaries, annuities, or 
interest payments, dollars will buy as much as or 
a little more than in 1949. For those whose wages 
are increasing, the additional dollars will add pur- 
chasing power. For those whose incomes may de- 
crease because of sickness, unemployment, or 
smaller profits, their standard of living will be re- 
duced in 1950. 
gradual increase in living standards because in- 


For most people, there will be a 


comes are expected to remain high and even rise 
somewhat and because more goods and services will 


be available for which money can be spent. 


Work time required to buy food, |. B. Kravis. 
Monthly Labor Rev. 69, No. 5 (Nov. 1949), pp. 
487-493. 

This study made by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics was an exploratory one and was made because 
of the insistent demand for a comparison of the pur- 
chasing power of an hour’s earnings in the United 
States and in other countries. There are many diffi- 
culties involved in such comparisons; some com- 
modities generally consumed in one country may 
not be consumed in another; the relative importance 


of items used in both countries may vary; and price 
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differences may be due to composition, packaging, 
and quality as well as pure price differentials. 

The data obtained in the study apply to earnings 
of industrial workers and prices of food, and they 
are evaluated and interpreted in light of the diffi- 
culties and limitations encountered. During thi 
latter part of 1948 and early part of 1949, Australia 
was the only one of the foreign countries included 
in the study where workers had to work less time 
than did workers in the United States in order to 
buy a given amount of food. In Canada, Great 
Britain, and the Scandinavian countries, the time 
required to buy food ranged from 15 to 45 per cent 
longer than in the United States. The purchasing 
power of hourly earnings was lowest in the U.S.S.R., 
where workers had to work four to seven times as 
long as those in the U.S. to buy a given quantity of 
food. 

If nonfood items had been included, the figures 
would probably move further in favor of the United 
States. However, if such items were included, it 
would be necessary to take into account the effect 
of various services provided by the governments 
of the respective countries. For example, in Great 
Britain, the health service program augments 
money earnings; and, in the United States, the 
effect of free education would be difficult to evalu- 
ate in terms of addition to real earnings. The 
Soviet Union recently claimed that its free state 


services increase the workers’ income by a_ third 


The mirage of pensions, P. F. Drucker. Harper 
Mag. 200, No. 1197 (Jan. 1950), pp. 31-38 
Pension plans on a pay-as-you-go basis are im- 

possible because the cost cannot be met by the 

employer during periods of business decline, and 
because of discrimination against the older worker. 

Plans on a funded basis, while possible for selected 

businesses, are impossible for the whole economy 

because the tremendous cost cannot be met out of 
profits. A combination of the two might work, it 
reserves were set up lor risks against bad times, 
bankruptey, and employment of older men. Gov- 
ernment old-age insurance avoids these risks, but 
the high per cent of national income going to meet 
the cost would drain away capital needed for in- 
vestment for continued productivity 

All present pension plans will fail to provide ade- 
quate retirement pay, and in another generation 
it will be impossible for the worker to support from 
labor income our increasing numbers of old people. 

The real problem is not of retiring old workers but 

of finding them work to do that will keep them 

productive and happy. 
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Family Relations and 
Child Development 


Contributed by Mutprep T. Tati 


lvrginia Polyte chnic Institute 


Family sessions—a new co-operative step in a 
medical setting, \I. Fieip. J. Soc. Casework 30, 
No. 10 (Dee. 1949). pp 417-425 
For the past vear, the Montefiore Hospital of New 

York City has arranged weekly conterence sessions 

including doctors, social workers, and family mem- 

bers of ward patients of the Hospital. The sessions 
are held in a large auditorium, with the doctors 
and social workers representing respective wards 
assigned to certain locations in the room, where 
they are accessible to the preate nts’ relatives 

\s would be expected, thre problems brought by 
the relatives differ: however, problems dealing with 

Interpretation ol medical information are the most 

Irequent The program appears to have outstand- 

ing values. In the first place, it saves a great 

During 49 


one-hour sessions of the past vear, a total of 


deal of time for the Hospital staff. 


3.915 interviews were held, or an average of about 
SO interviews per session. Referrals are facilitated 
and controversial questions settled at the time 
they arise, thus eliminating misinterpretation of 
Intormation The doctor YAalINS 4 better understand- 


ing of the patient, his family, and his social situation 


Rural family living. Bureau of Human Nutrition 
& Home Economics, U. 8. Dept. Agr. Processed 
Mat’l (Oct. 1949), 82 pp 
This report, prepared for the 1950 Outlook Con- 

ference, presents the outlook for certain goods and 

services Important In family living and the trends 
in family spending and prices based upon data 
available in October 1949. Certain pertinent con- 
clusions from the report are as follows: The cut 
in family living expenditures next year is expected 
to be less than takes place in farm income, because 
spending habits once established seem to resist 
change, especially when savings are available 

Spending areas which will be affected first are gifts, 

recreation, and house furnishings and equipment 
There is need for changing food habits of people; 

but it is doubtful if edueation will change appreci- 
ably the consumption of certain nutritionally val- 
uable foods, such as grains and potatoes, so long 
as real incomes of city families are relatively high. 

With present American food habits, better nutri- 

tion probably will mean a more expensive type ot 

diet for many in this country. 


In the clothing and textiles field, prices as a 
whole will be lower this spring, although not all 
apparel and household textiles will show declines 
nor will declines be of equal amounts. There may 
be a shortage in some articles on the retail market 
since apparel and household textile manufacturers 
are not purchasing vardage at the same rate as a 
vear ago 

In the field of house furnishings, it appears that 
families are now able to purchase many house- 
hold items at lower costs than last vear While 
inventories have been cut back causing consumers 
to have fewer items from which to select, supplies 
of most house furnishings are adequate at present 

In the health field, the outlook is that there will 
be an expansion Ol health education programs on 
the part ol all organizations and agencies concerned 
with rural health improvement. 

As for the economic position of the rural family, 
there is evidence to show that during the last few 
vears families have considerably increased both 
their incomes and their spending. In_ general, 
farm families have expanded savings and invest- 
ments; they have increased their medical expendi- 
tures; and a larger proportion have purchased 
their homes. There is, however, still need for 
much improvement in family living evidenced by 
these facts: 41 per cent of the farm children 
aged 16 and 17 are not enrolled in schools as com- 
pared with 23 per cent of urban children of the same 
age; 72 per cent of the farm families are without 
a bath or shower; 54 per cent are without a kitchen 
sink; and 69 per cent do not use gas or electricity 


for cooking 


The geographic factor in the human sex ratio 
at birth, R. CHAMBLIss. Soc. Forces 28, No. 2 
(Dee. 1949), pp. 190-195. 

By studying the sex ratio at birth (number of 
male births to 1,000 female births) of the states 
of the United States, the author attempted to test 
the influence of such natural factors as climate, 
topography, soil, precipitation, and elevation upon 
the human sex ratio. The findings showed that 
in 43 of the 48 states the variation from the mean 
average birth ratio was no more than could be 
reasonably attributed to chance, that on the ree- 
ords of the states with the most striking variation 
there appeared to be clerical errors which accounted 
for the variation, and that in numerous instances 
in adjoining states with somewhat similar physical 
conditions the ratio vaned considerably. These 
data do not support the view that geographic 


conditions directly affeet the sex ratio at birth. 
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Contributed by INEz PRUDENT 
Ohio State University 


Thiamin, riboflavin, and niacin content of tur- 
key tissues as affected by storage and cooking, 
B. B. Cook, A. F. Morcan, and M. B. Siru. 
Food Research 14, No. 6 (Nov.—Dee., 1949), pp. 
$49-458. 

This study was undertaken to find out whether 
turkey was similar to chicken in the amount and 
distribution of thiamine, riboflavin, and niacin; 
the effect of roasting on these nutrients; and 
whether frozen storage at —23°C for from three to 
nine months would decrease the content of these 
vitamins. Cooking losses increased progressively 
with length of frozen storage period. The vitamin 
distribution was similar to that reported in chicken 
tissues. Thiamine and riboflavin were more con- 
centrated in leg muscles and niacin in_ breast 
muscles. No significant loss of vitamins occurred 
during storage in two of the three lots studied. 
Roasting destroyed 67 to 82 per cent of the thia- 
mine in leg and skin tissues; 38 to 43 per cent in 
breast meat. From 20 to 30 per cent of the niacin 
of all tissues was destroyed in cooking. 


Effect of acids, salt, sugar, and other food in- 
gredients on thermal resistance of Bacillus 
Thermoacidurans, E. FE. ANpERson, W. B. Es- 
SELEN, Jr., and C. R. Fetters. Food Research 
14, No. 6 (Nov.—Dee., 1949), pp. 499-510. 

The organism used in this study is frequently 
a cause of spoilage of tomato juice. It was found 
that 1 per cent salt added to the tomato juice 
had little effect on the resistance of the organism 
tO heat, but 2 per cent salt reduced the destruction 
time by 20 per cent. The addition of sugar tended 
to increase the resistance of this variety of bac- 
teria to heat. Oil of clove and black pepper, as 
well as citric, lactic, or acetic acids, tended to 
decrease the resistance of the spoilage organism 
to heat. Neither 0.1 per cent sodium benzoate nor 
0.2 per cent ascorbie acid (200 mg per pint) was 
of any value in destroying this organism in the 


canning of tomato juice. 


Tests show optimum time for strawberry freez- 
ing, T. W. Keruiey, W. B. Cown, and F. BELL- 
INGER. Food Ind. 22, No. 1 (Jan. 1950), pp. 

58-60. 


Optimum conditions for the freezing of loose 


strawberries are freezing solid in 10 to 15 minutes 
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in air at -380°F and a linear velocity of 2,000 fpm. 
If the container is of metal, the same figures may 
be used; but if the container walls are of an insulat- 
ing material, allowances must be made in the caleu- 


lations. 


Meat-color problem is closer to solution, A. A. 
Krarr and J. J. WANperstocK. Food Ind. 22, 
No. 1 (Jan. 1950), pp. 67-71. 

In retail stores, prepackaged meats lose color too 
soon after wrapping. In this study made at Cornel] 
University on round steak and smoked ham, cello- 
phane was most effective for conserving the color 
of cured meat, and a rubber-base film for fresh 
meat. A temperature just above freezing is best 
for retaining color in fresh red meats, but 38> to 
40°F is best for smoked meats. It is Important to 
protect meat as much as possible Irom intense oO! 
long exposure to light. Dipping steaks in a 0.01 
per cent solution of NDCA (nordihydrograiaretic 
acid) inhibited color changes for 144 hours, but 


treating ham in the same manner was not effective 


Acceptance of soluble coffee, . kb. Lockiarr and 
ty M. (JAINER. Food Research 14, No b (Novy 
Dee... 1949). pp 511-513 
Paired comparisons using unselected staff mem- 

bers and students as judges showed that the mort 

acceptable brands of soluble coffee product tend to 
be preferred to the more acceptable brands of pure 
soluble coffee. Both are about equally as desirable 


as regular dripolator coffee. 


Conserving vitamin C by varying canning pro- 
cedures in snap beans, tomatoes, peaches, and 
pears, FE. J. Tuiessen. Food Research 14, No 
6 (Nov.—Dee., 1949), pp. 481-491. 

The extent of vitamin C loss in home-canned 
snap beans differs according to the method of prep- 
aration before canning. Blanching in hot water 
bleached out or destroyed 71.4 per cent of this vita- 
min from French-cut beans, 60.1 per cent of that 
in one-fourth inch shies, and 44.4 per cent ol that in 
inch pieces. Packing the beans into jars and proe- 
essing without pretreatment decreased the destruc- 
tion to 37.7 per cent, 28.5 per cent, and 18.5 per cent, 
respectively, for the beans cut in the three different 
ways. 

Losses of vitamin C in tomatoes were about 29 
per cent if they were raw-packed and 37 to 42 per 
cent if blanched in an open kettle. 

Ascorbic acid added to pears or peaches in ean- 
ning resulted in striking improvement in_ their 


quality. 
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Nutrition 


Contributed by Jutia O. HoLMEs 
University of Massachusetts 


Nutrition, renal lesions and hypertension, ©. [/ 
Best and W. 8S. Harrrorr. Federation Proc. 8, 
No. 3 (Sept. 1949), pp. 610-617. 

Sixty-two weanling rats were fed a diet very low 
In choline and its precursors lor a brief period ol 
five to six days in an attempt to produce the great- 
est degree of renal damage compatible with life 
At the end of that time, the ration was supple- 
mented with adequate choline and was fed tor 
four to six months. Thirty-six pair-fed control 
animals were given the choline-supplemented diet 
throughout the experiment 

Average blood pressure of thi 36 controls was 118 
mm Hg. Ten of the 62 rats fed low choline during 
the initial 5- to 6-day period had suffered severe 
renal damage as evidenced by microscopic examl- 
nation Average blood pressure was 195 mm Hg 
(systolic-diastolic mean) and the weight of the 
hearts Was neal iV double that of the controls Thir- 
teen rats had moderate degrees of renal damage 
and, of these, 11 had blood pressures of 150 mm Hg 
or over and were thus considered hypertensive; the 
average for the group Was 165mm Hg. Their aver- 
age heart weight was one-third greater than that ot 
their controls. The remaining 39° experimental 
rats suffered only slight degrees of residual kidney 
damage, and their blood pressure Was only a little 


higher than in the controls Arterial lesions were 
observed in the kidney and were very similar in 
nature to those which are associated with both 
benign and malignant phases of hypertension. 
The data suggest that extensive and often path- 
ological changes during adult life may have thei 
origin in a very short period of dietary abnormality 


In Intancyv 


Effects of dietary depletion of riboflavin, \I. lk 
Horwirtt, ©. W. Hinus, C. C. Harvey, E. Liepert 
and ID. L J. Nutrition 39, No. 3 
(Nov. 1949), pp. 357-373 


The effects of diets restricted in riboflavin but 


STEIN BERG 


otherwise adequate were observed in 15 male sub- 
ects Fourteen other subjects were observed 
simultaneously as controls. The riboflavin content 
of the restricted diet averaged 0.55 mg in 2200 
calories over the 9 to 17 months of the study. 
During the period, angular stomatitis, seborrheic 
dermatitis, scrotal skin lesions, and diminution 


of ability to perceive flicker were observed 


Studies of excretion of riboflavin in urine sug- 
gest that the riboflavin requirement of a resting 
adult is between 1.1 and 1.6 mg per day 

Simultaneous experiments in which the above 
diet was fed to rats confirmed the inadequacy ot 
the diet. In these animals, retardation of wound 


healing was conspicuous, 


The role of pyridoxine in economy of food utili- 

zation, B. Sure and L. EastTeruine. J. Nutrition 
39, No. 3 (Nov. 1949), pp. 393-396 
Young albino rats, receiving adequate pyri- 
doxine, were fed the same amount of food eaten by 
pair-mates receiving a pyridoxine-free ration. At 
the end of the experiment, 26 to 63 days in length, 
the rats were sacrificed and their tissues analyzed 
for protein, fat, and minerals 

The feeding of pyndoxine produced a 121 per 
cent increase In economy of food utilization, an 
Increase Of over S00 per cent in tat synthesis, 
an increase of S6 per cent in protein synthesis, 
and an increase of 51 per cent in the minerals in 


the animal body 


The effect of cocoa upon calcium utilization and 
requirements, nitrogen retention, and fecal 
composition of women, \l. L. Bricker, J. M 
SmitrH, T. 8. Hamittron, and H. H. Mircneur 
J. Nutrition 39, No. 4 (Dee. 1949), pp $45-461 
The effect of the ingestion of a moderate-cost 

American process cocoa on calcium utilization was 

studied in 8 college women who were 18 to 22 

Vears Of age 
Significant differences were not observed between 

the caleium balances ot subjects on non-cocoa 

diets and those of the same subjects on cocoa diets 

Moreover, the caleulated caleium utilization val- 

ues for the subjects on the non-cocoa diets and 

the cocoa diets were similar; that is, 20.0 + 1.3 

per cent and 21.3 1.4 per cent, respectively. 
The average daily calcium requirement for all 

subjects was 686 52 mg on cocoa and 669 + 42 

mg on non-cocoa diets. The average requirement 

for all subjects on all diets was 678 + 32 mg daily 

or 118 
With the inclusion of cocoa, the urinary calcium 


0.5 mg per kilogram of body weight. 


fell in 25 of 27 comparisons, and the feeal calerum 
rose in 23 of 27 cases. Moreover, increases in the 
fecal excretion of dry matter and nitrogen and 
in the total ealories occurred with the ingestion 
ol cocoa 

The tolerance of the subjects for cocoa of the 
grade used was found to be approximately one 


ounee daily, 
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Housing 
Contributed by Heten E. McCuLitovuGu 


and Dorts Mo.uuet JAcoss 
University of Illinois 


Be modern with care, G. Baker. Living for Young 
Homemakers 3, No. 1 (Nov.—Dee., 1949). pp. 
76-80. 

Unless a piece of modern furniture works well, 
has style, and is as good or better in design than 
a similar object in traditional design, it is poor 
value. For example, a good modern chair should 
be comfortable and have beauty of line, texture, 
and proportion. Good modern furniture is usually 
small in seale and characterized by light weight, 
stackability, and multipurpose use. 

The elegant thinness of much modern furniture 
is achieved through newly perfected materials: 
laminated wood, reinforced plastic, strong light 
metals. These materials can be stamped into 
strong shapes and are preferable to solid wood 
which shrinks and expands. Foam rubber up- 
holstery, resilient plastics, and rubber joints add 
to the comfort of modern furniture. 

Owners of modern furniture should not be 
ashamed to sell or give it away if their taste 
changes, just as they would ancestral leftovers. 


A slow evolution of religious architecture. Arc/i- 
tectural Record 106, No. 6 (Dee. 1949), pp. 115- 
134. 

Many of the churches and synagogues being 
built today are traditional in form. In some, there 
is an attempt to integrate contemporary materials 
and technics, and a few come close to a true inter- 
pretation of today’s architectural forms. 

Historie religious architecture, resulting in the 
forms now synonymous with worship, has always 
been a series of rational solutions of real problems, 
paramount being shelter for the congregation. 
The traditional forms of this architecture developed 
in circumstances which do not prevail today. La- 
bor was plentiful and inexpensive; complex ma- 
terials were not yet available; few secular build- 
ings existed which could rival the ehureh in 
expanse, height, or richness. Now these factors 
have changed. Labor is searce and costly; there 
is a great multiplicity of building materials; the 
religious structure is actually dwarfed by the office 
building, the railroad station, the governmental 
bureau. Today, horizontality in design rather than 
vertical lines might more positively accent the dif- 


ference between religious and secular ideals. 


HOME ECONOMICS 
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If a church is to weleome all, it cannot forbid 
or overawe, though it need not lack dignity. Inte- 
gration with its community may mean increased 
emphasis on social, recreational, athletic, and edu- 


cational activity. 


Is there a picture in your picture window? // ous 

Beautiful 92, No. 1 (Jan. 1950), pp. 34-35. 

The picture window unfortunately is becoming 
a fad. It should not be a “show window” in which 
to display furniture, but a device to let in light 
and sun and a view. If a picture window is called 
for on the street side of a house (for light and sun), 
screening should be installed at some point in the 
lront vard to block the view from the. street 
Curtains and Venetian blinds, which are lght- 


blocking materials, do not solve the problem 


Space heating with solar energy, \1. TeLKES. Sc) 
Monthly 69, No. 6 (Dee. 1949), pp. 394-398 
During the past 20 vears, solar water heaters 

for space heating have become increasingly popular 

in Florida and Calitorma, where clear weather 
occurs nearly 70 per cent of the time. The water 
heaters consist of a collector of solar energy, 
mounted on the roof, and an insulated storage tank 
large enough to store at least two days’ supply ot 
hot water. The collector is a well-insulated flat 
box, eovered with one or two air-spaced = glass 
absorbed by a thin black metal plate with water- 


circulating pipes soldered to it. 


panes to transmit solar energy, which in turn is 


The need for storing solar heat overnight or 
during a sequence of cloudy days is a critical prob- 
lem. The heat of fusion of chemical compounds 
appears to offer high heat capacity for storage 
Several chemical compounds are available for 
this purpose. The amount of heat required to 
melt these compounds is stored in them; when heat 
is abstracted, the materials recrystallize. The 
chemical compound, placed in closed containers, 
never needs to be renewed. The heat is transferred 
from the storage units into the rooms partly by 
radiation through the walls of the bins and partly 
by circulating the air of rooms through the bins. 

During the summer, the duets of the collector 
are opened and the cool night air is circulated 
through the storage system, lowering its tempera- 
ture. In this way, the winter storage system can 
be operated in reverse during the summer 

The use of solar space heating offers numerous 
advantages. There are no fire hazards and no 
problems due to smoke or ashes. After the initial 
cost of installation, the upkeep is very low 
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Social Welfare and Public Health 


Contributed by MARIAN ARNOLD, 
(;LORIA J. Pept, and MARTHA POTGIETER 
Social Welfare and Public Health Section 


Connecticut Home Economics Association 


Confusion and stupidity in nutrition education, 
E. W. McHenry. Can. J. Public Health 40, No 
6 (June 1949), pp. 270-274. 
Nutrition studies among school children, pre- 
natals, and adults of Ontario and Toronto con- 


tinue to give evidence that present methods « 
nutrition education have been generally ineffective. 
The reasons for their failure are many. Faulty 
food habits are not primarily due to economics 
but more often to a lack of knowledge or indifter- 
ence Nutrition edueation not only has to over- 
come inertia; it has to compete with high pressure, 
well-financed advertising. Teacher-training insti- 
tutions need well-trained health specialists. There 
has been an attempt to teach bevond the intelli- 
gence level of the average individual and to teach 
too much at one time The moral motive generally 
employed Is unpopular, and too often discordant 
Information and unnece ssary advice are given. 
Nutrition education could be more effective it 
educators would agree to give the same advice, 
if the information given were simple and definite, 
if careful diseretion were used in the amount of 
Information given at one time, and if efforts were 


coneentrated on things that need doing. G.P 


Illiteracy in the Americas, Hl. Kemprer. School 
Life 32, No. 3 (Dee. 1949), pp. 33-34. 
Two-thirds of thi people of the world cannot 

Three- 


quarters of the world’s population go to bed hungry 


read or write In this enlightened age. 


every night In this age of science. And every 
morning for breakfast we have 55,000 more mouths 
to teed than we had the dav befor These are 
the latest estimates by the UN and FAQ. 

Where are the illiterates? The United States has 
far too many—2,838,000 native whites, Negroes, 
and foreign born—according to the latest estimate, 
which is undoubtedly low. Nearly nine million 
adults have had only four or fewer vears ol school- 
ing and are considered functionally illiterate In 
World War II. over 676.000 men between the ages of 
Is and 37 were classified 4-F because they could 
not read and write at fourth-grade level 

What is being done? The United States is do- 
ing very little to reduce illiteracy among adults, 


although 351 school districts reported that they 


offered literacy classes in 1947-48 and 323 claimed 
to have classes in elementary education for adults 
Probably no more than 200,000 adults are enrolled 
In literacy Classes in the whole country What 
could we do? The very least we could do is to 
shut off the spigot which allows scores of thou- 
sands of functionally illiterate youth pour past 
the compulsory attendance ages each year into 
adult lite. That calls for more money for more 
teachers and buildings so that every American child 
ean have his birthright of education. —M.A. 


Treatment of pernicious anemia. Lancet 2, No 

293 (Dee. 3. 1949). ). 1041. 

One may be confused by the numerous prepara- 
tions for the treatment of pernicious anemia, the 
latest of which is vitamin B Others are: (1) 
liver extracts and concentrates of various poten- 
cies, (2) proteolyzed liver and desiccated-stomach 
preparations for oral use, and (3) folie acid prep- 
arations. Vitamin B,, is still very expensive. Folie 
acid has been found to be ineffective in the allevi- 
ation of the neurological complications and = is 
therefore no longer recommended for pernicious 
anemla. The liver extracts and concentrates re- 
quire time and skill in administering, since they 
must be Injected That leaves the second group, 
the liver and stomach preparations taken by mouth, 
as still the most satisfactory treatment for per- 


nicious anemia, In most cases.—M.P 


The aged sick; review of 399 patients in chronic 
wards, J. M. GreENwoop. Lancet 2, No. 23 
(Dee. 3, 1949), pp. 1047-1048. 

The longer an elderly chronic patient is bedfast, 
the less are his chances of recovery. But many 
who are bedfast can recover use of their legs and 
leave the hospital, able to look after themselves 

The 399 chronic ward patients reviewed here had 
all been pronounced incurable and in need of nurs- 
ing care only But when proper medical treatment 
Was given, it soon became evident that the bedfast 
could be made to walk and the incontinent could 
become continent, that Parkinsonism could be 
improved, and that many helpless patients could 
be restored to a different type of life Of these 
399 cases, about one-half were restored to activity 
and self-help and were discharged from the hospital. 

These rules for proper medical care of the aged 
are suggested: (1) active geriatric units attached 
to general hospitals; (2) outpatient units fot 
treatment of the aged before they need hospitaliza- 
tion; and (3) home visits, bringing hospital serv- 


ices to those bedridden at home. ML.P 
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Textiles and Clothing 


Contributed by Marsorie RANKIN 
Drexel Institute of Technology 


Atomic energy plays part in new vat dyeing 
process. Textile Age 14, No. 1 (Jan. 1950), pp. 
78-81. 

A new textile dyeing process, believed to be the 
first suecessful commercial use of atomic energy, 
and promising to revolutionize the handling ot 
many types of fabries, has been demonstrated. It 
is claimed the process makes it possible to vat dye 
photochemically many types of apparel fabrics, 
using a newly discovered radioactive source ma- 
terial, known as UA-1. 

In the process, fibers are coated or impregnated 
with soluble materials, which are converted to in- 
soluble colored pigments on exposure to radiation. 
These become an integral part of the fabrie and 
penetrate the fiber completely rather than merely 
coating it, as heretofore in textile dyeing. The 


process is described briefly. 


Dynel—new synthetic staple fiber now available. 
Rayon & Synthetic Textiles 31, No. 1 (Jan 
1950), pp. 63-64. 

Dynel is a new synthetic staple fiber spun from a 
copolymer of acrylonitrile and vinyl chloride. The 
fiber is strong, resilient, warm, and quick drying. 
It will not support combustion and is completely 
mothproof and mildew-proof, 

Products for which this new synthetic staple fiber 
appears to be suitable will probably include sweat- 
ers, infants’ wear, work clothing, suiting blends, 
coverlets, and draperies. Each consumer item will 
be fabricated to take advantage of dynel’s unusual 
combination of properties. Dynel blankets, for ex- 
ample, have the advantage of being lighter and 
softer than wool, though just as warm, completely 


mothproof, and washable without shrinkage 


Novelty yarns made on tricot machines, ©. W 
Benpico. Textile World 100, No. 1 (Jan. 1950), 
pp. 83-85. 

A unique method for producing a wide range of 
novelty varns has been discovered from investiga- 
tion of what was considered a hazard in designing 
tricot fabrics. Tricot designers knew that “im- 
proper” designing would produce a fabric that 
would come apart lengthwise. Kesearch in ribbon 
designs produced one fabrie which would split down 
The novelty yarns made by 


to individual wales. 
this method are called “Zipknit,” a trademark 
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name. Upholstery fabrics from “Zipknit” yarns 
were shown at the Grand Rapids Furniture Exposi- 


tion in January. 





How fine can you get, | EprroriaL|. Tertile World 

100, No. 1 (Jan. 1950), p. 4. 

Everyone in textile manutacturing ts affected 
by a clearly marked trend toward finer yarns and 
lighter fabrics. Ste ps to meet this demand include 
greater use of synthetics, which will spin finer than 
natural staples In woolen and worsted manufac- 
ture, blends with nvlon may be necessary to give 
required strength and durability to fine yarns 
Other adjustments in equipment, operators, and 
techniques are also necessitated. 

Fire suit withstands 2000 degree F flames. A) ic- 

tion Week S51, No. 20 (Nov. 14, 1949), p. 40 

A new fire-fighting suit which permits the wearet 
to walk unharmed through 2000 F flames and re- 
main in 180°F live steam for several minutes has 
been successfully tested by the Naval Damage Con- 
trol Training Center, located in Philadelphia, Penn- 
svivania 

The suit is a five-laver garment composed of wool 
flannel lining; felted Fiberglas; lightweight Fiber- 
glas as a “vapor barrier”; an additional layer ot 
Fiberglas; and an outer cover of noncombustibl 
asbestos It is designed to overcome most of thi 
limitations of conventional asbestos suits now in 


use. 


Dyeing and finishing circular knit goods, A. ( 
Lorin. Tertile Age 13, No. 12 (Dee. 1949), pp 


SS-96 
Bleaching, dyeing, and finishing of cireular-knit 
goods are usually part of a cutting, sewing, and gar- 


ment manulacturing process tor cotton and rayon 
underwear, polo shirts, and T shirts. The dyeing 
and finishing of wool and worsted jersey is a tex- 
tile operation at the knitting mill and is uncon- 


nected with the manufacture of wearing apparel 


Nylon, which is now being used more and more in 
flat-knit goods, is affecting the consumption Of ace- 
tate tricot cloths, and, to a lesser degree, Viscose 
rayon circular-knit cloth, and hardly affeets thi 
consumption of cotton knit 

Predictions are extremely OPtlmMist1e about thi 
market effect on circular-knit cotton jersey of thi 
Redman process (one Ol preshrinking by relaxa- 
tion drying), which has not vet been tried com- 
mercially, 

The article is a discussion of techniques lol 


processing various materials of different fibers 

















News Notes 





GENERAL 

Pauline Beery Mack, director of the Ellen H 
Richards Institute at The Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, has been awarded the 1950 Francis P. Garvan 
Medal by the American Chemical Society. Dr. 
Mack was cited especially for her work on the cal- 
cium chemistry of bone density. The medal accom- 
panying the award will be presented to her at the 
Society’s 117th annual meeting in Detroit, Michi- 
gan on April 17. 

The Virginia Home Economics Association is 
the first state home economics association to repeat 
this year its 1949 gift of $100 to the AHEA’s inter- 


national scholarship fund 


ALABAMA 


Home Economics 
Was installed as president at the annual meeting 
at Jacksonville State 
ber 14. Those who attended had an opportunity to 
see something of the work with foreign students at 
the College, including the International House, a 


Association. futh Stovall 


Teacher's College on Octo- 


foreign students where they and 


their 


clubhouse for 


students of foreign languages have meals 


together, speak the languages of the foreign students, 
At the Association's 


described 


and come to know one another. 


dinner meeting, three foreign students 


education in their own countries. 
Miss Stovall has brought many new people into 


the council for the coming biennium. 


Mrs. Virginia Moore, business manager of the 
Association, has worked out plans for a series of 
“educational” advertisements in the State News 


Letter. The cost of the News Letter has been fi- 
nanced for the past two years by advertising. 
International projects in the state include the 
collecting of $65 by Jo- 
240 
vards of chambray to be sent to Dormstadt, Ger- 


a committee headed by 
sephine Eddy of Alabama College to purchase 
many for use by girls in a home economics depart- 
there. The mill making the cloth 
below-cost price. Thread and feed-sack cloth were 
sent later. Birmingham HEIB’s sent seven packages 


ment gave a 


of clothing and ten of food to the “Clothing for Hol- 
land”’ project. 

A “Better Breakfast Campaign™ among office 
workers has been initiated by the Birmingham 
HEIB’s with Mrs. Elyse Van Dyke as chairman. 
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The first six graduates of the home economics 
department of Florence State Teachers College will 
receive their degrees this spring. A nursery school, 
under the supervision of Mrs. Z. 8. Dickerson, and 
a home management house were opened recently 
Mrs. Mary W. Huff is head of the home economics 
department. 

About People. 
of the Home Management House at 


Mattie Sue Dawson is director 

\labama Col- 

lege 
Mrs. 


College, has returned as a supervisory teacher in the 


Mary Kerr Porter, an alumna of Alabama 


laboratory school] 


ARIZONA 

A collection of 17th century European pewter 
and a case for it have been presented to the Univer- 
Jennie 7. The 


collection has been installed in the dining room of 


sity of Arizona by Mrs. Cannon. 
the School of Home Economies. 

Rural women from all parts of the state wil! 
participate in the Seventh Country Life Confer- 
ence of Arizona Women to be held at the Universit, 
of Arizona from April 10 to 13 


ARKANSAS 


Home Economies Association. Juanita Luck ot 
the staff of the Mideentury White House Conference 
on Children and Youth was guest speaker at the 
first the Arkansas Council on 
Children and Youth, held on February 9 in Little 
Rock. 


Improvement of the teacher-training curricu- 


state conterence of 


lum for home economics is the aim of a committee 
composed ol repre sentatives of the teacher-training 
colleges, the State Department of Education, and 12 
homemaking teachers. At a meeting on January 13, 
suggestions were made as to what college experiences 
are most helpful and additions to the present college 
offerings. 

Anna Falconer, exchange homemaking teacher 
from Dundee, Scotland, the Jacksonville 
High School, has been guest speaker at seven Future 


now at 


Homemakers of America meetings where the promo- 
tion of international good will has been emphasized. 
Three federations in southeast Arkansas sent candy 
bars to Frances Rudd, the exchange teacher from 
Jacksonville High School now in Scotland, for dis- 
tribution at Christmas to girls at her school in 
Dundee. 

About People. Minnie Ella Bell, recently of 
Texas State College, San Marcos, and Mrs. Irene P. 
Miracle, formerly of Oklahoma A & M College, have 
joined the Extension Service staff as home manage- 
ment specialist and family life specialist, respec- 
tively. 








says Miss Wanda Detrick 
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This meal 
Tiachos eloctiic 
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really 
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Home Economics Teacher, 

Central High School, South Bend, Indiana 
“With an Electric Range,’’ says Miss Detrick, 
“‘we can do things that often aren’t possible 
with other ranges. That’s why we try to 
choose recipes which teach the unusual 
features of electric cooking to students. They 
appreciate such timely, useful instruction 
because it shows them how to better use the 
Electric Ranges in their own homes. Of 
course, this means that our equipment 
must be modern.” 





ms 











111 Of COUFSE, 
it’s 
ELECTRIC! 








Miss Detrick’s 
Recipe for “cari 


Beef Ring and Carrot Strips Baked Potatoes, Green Salad 
Prune Apricot Upside-Down Cake 
Cooking Time: 114 hours, starting with a cold oven. Temperature: 350°F. 


Prepare Beef Ring as per directions below. Next, cut eight or ten carrots in thin strips. 
Season with salt and pepper and place in baking dish, with water barely covering 
bottom. Put Beef Ring on bottom rack, setting covered carrot dish diagonally in front 
of it. Put potatoes and Upside-Down Cake on top rack. (Use your favorite recipe for 
the cake.) For Beef Ring, use: 


2 pounds ground beef 1 teaspoon prepared mustard 


1 pound ground pork 2 eggs 
1 teaspoon salt 


Ve teaspoon pepper 


Ya cup minced onion 
Ye cup horseradish 
Ya cup tomato ketchup 


Mix together meats, seasonings and eggs. Pour ketchup into bottom of well-greased 
ring pan. Pack in beef loaf mixture. To serve, turn out of mold, side covered with 


red ketchup uppermost, and fill center of ring with carrot strips. 














To help you in teaching the subject of Electric | 
Cooking, send for FREE copy of 32-page book- 
let—‘“‘Electric Cooking—a Simplified Art.” 
This is a complete and comprehensive work, 
covering every phase of the modern Electric 


| To order your FREE copy of 
Range. Prepared by a nationally-known au- | 


| 
the 32-page booklet, “‘Electric | 
Cooking—a Simplified Art,”’ 

use the coupon addressed to | 
the Journal of Home Econom 

ics in the Coupon Section of | 
this magazine. | 


thority. Information about equipping your 
school’s home economics laboratory with mod- 
ern Electric Ranges may be had from your 
local electric service company or electric ap- 
pliance dealer. 


ELECT &RI¢ &ANGE SECTIO 
NATIONAL ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
COOLERATOR © CROSLEY «© FRIGIDAIRE 
HOTPOINT e KELVINATOR e LEDO « MONARCH e 
QUALITY e UNIVERSAL e WESTINGHOUSE 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
NORGE 


ADMIRAL « 
GIBSON « 
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CALIFORNIA 

Home Economics Association. Many of thie 
sections are planning to devote one meeting to inter- 
national relationships and assume responsibility for 
Aa definite projcet The San Diego st ection is sending 
classroom materials to teachers in Japan, England, 
and the Philippines. The Bay section sent 44 pounds 
of food and new and used clothing, equipment, and 
materials to their adopted home economics school in 
Germany and plans to continue donating needed 
items at each meeting during the year. 

The school lunch committee plans this year (1) to 
promote school lunch workshops for both sehool 
lunch staff and teachers and assemble bibliographies 
and bulletins to assist in this work and (2) to pro- 
mote a program ol “School Lunches for Learning” or 
the integration of the school lunch program with the 
general education program 

Members of the Bay section school lunch group 
who are individual members of the National Schoo! 
food Service Association have agreed to form a 
Northern California seetion of this organization 

New home economics buildings for the Univer- 
sity of California—on the Berkeley, Davis, and Los 
\ngeles campuses —are in the blueprint stage. 

“Half Turkey Serves the Small Family” is t)\ 
title of a reeent California Extension Service bulletin 
by Hilda Faust, Grace Kampen, and W. kk. Newlon 

About People. Cav Hillegas was named direetor 
of home cconomics for the California Fruit Growers 
exchange on November 1, 1949 

Lou Richardson and Genevieve Callahan in Jan- 
uary conducted a workshop on home ceonomics 
writing at Ohio State University, one in Minneapolis 
under the auspices of the Home Keonomics in Busi- 
ness group, and a “repeat” workshop at Iowa State 
Colle o< 

Flora Rose, recovering from injuries suffered in an 
automobile accident, re ports that very soon she ex- 


yo cts to be “colmng places” in her new cur. 


COLORADO 


Home Economics Association. A Denver met- 
ropolitan area home economies group has been or- 
ganized that includes teachers, home economists in 
business, and homemakers. Charlotte Braun of the 
Denver Dairy Council is president. 

“General Education in Home Economics” was the 
subject of a panel discussion arranged during the 
meeting of the college department of the Association 
in Greeley in January. Dr. Ferne Bowman, panel 
leader, was assisted by Elizabeth Dyar for the 
<clenee program, Mrs. Helen Rea for health, Dag- 
mar Gustafson for clothing, Clara Hatton for art, 
Winifred Reynolds for child development, and Mav 
Stanek for foods and nutrition. 

The Coordinating Council of Women’s Organ- 
izations in Colorado, which Maude Williamson 
helped organize last year, has decided to take an 
active part in polities. The Council plans to work 
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through its various organizations to help eleet well- 
qualified people to the state school board. Hubert 
1). Henry, a former state senator, gave the group 
helpful information at their December meeting on 
how to work effectively toward this objective. 

In a co-operative project with the Junior Red 
Cross, 50 students at Morey Junior High Sehool in 
Denver, under the supervision of Frances Rollins 
and Mrs. Elizabeth Wharton, completed 75 garments 
for children in war-devastated countries of Europe 

About People. Bernadette Costello of Denver 
joined the foods and nutrition staff at Colorado A 
and M College, beginning with the winter term 

Mrs. Virginia Bayles is teaching nutrition at the 
University of Denver. 

Thelma Lein is the new home demonstration agent 
in Moffat County, and Alice Mae Bonds is now 
assistant agent in Larimer County. 
CONNECTICUT 

Home Economics Association. An all-day 
meeting on elild development sponsored by the 
Association on Mareh 25 at Centennial Hill Hall, 
Hartford, included exhibits on children’s food, cloth- 
ing, toys, art, and books, Speakers included Mrs 
(iladys Romanoff, author of A Manual for Baby 
Sitters, and Carlton Erickson of the University Ol 
Connecticut, who discussed “Visual Aids for 
Children.” 

The Association’s recruitment program includes 
a career day at the University of Connecticut 
planned by Association members and representatives 
of the University, Connecticut College, and St 
Joseph Colleg The Connecticut Association of 
Parents and Teachers accepted responsibility for 
transportation of the high school students, guidanes 
directors, and principals 

The Association has been invited to be re presented 
on the Governor’s Fact Finding Committee on the 
Status of Secondary Education in Connecticut. 

Further studies in the relationship between chil- 
dren’s food habits and their general well-being have 
been initiated by the School of Home Economics of 
the University of Connecticut in co-operation with 
the local Red Cross nutrition committee. 

“Times Have Changed, 1850-1950” is the titl 
of a series of cabinet displays arranged by students 
and faculty of the home economics department at 
the Senior High School in New Britain as their 
contribution to the School’s Centennial Celebration. 

A brochure on what state and local organizations 
provide in the way of information and service 
relating to nutrition has been compiled by thi 
Connecticut Nutrition Council and published in co- 
operation with the State Department of Health. 

About People. Clara Cerveny is the new dean 
of home economies at the University of Connecticut. 

Wilma Keyes and Edith MeComb of the Univer- 
sity of Connecticut traveled in eight European 
countries last summer. 
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Margaret 8. Chaney of Connecticut College is on 
the executive board of the recently established New 
London Area Tuberculosis Association. 

Marian R. Weaver of Connecticut College is 
chairman of the nutrition committee of the local 
chapter of the American Red Cross. 

Gloria Pepi, formerly of the Boston Visiting Nurse 
Association, joined the nutrition unit of the State 
Department of Health on October 1. 

Grace Holcombe, former New London County 
home demonstration agent, is now Mrs. Russell Palen. 

Gladys Laird, assistant home demonstration 
agent in Litchfield County, was married on October 


7 to I. Simon Sherris. 


DELAW ARE 


“Social Relationships” was the subject of a se- 
ries of three meetings arranged during January, 
February, and March by the Department of Public 
Instruction at the request of Delaware home eco- 
nomics teachers. 
Edmund Bullis, executive director of the Delaware 
State Society for Mental Hygiene, and Verna 


Speakers included Colonel H. 


Stevens-Young, MD, gynecologist and surgeon. A 
follow-up of these meetings will be development ot 
a unit on “Social Relationships” which can be used 
as a guide by any teacher. 

The consumer’s interest in agricultural prod- 
ucts of Delaware was stressed during Farm and 
Home Week from February 7 to 10 at the University 
of Delaware. Homemakers programs, tied in with 
the agricultural commodity meetings, featured 
buying information on eggs, poultry, fruits, and 
vegetables. For the first time, the four-day event 
was known as Farm and Home Week rather than 
Farmers’ Week. 

“As Your Child Grows Physically and Emotion- 
ally,” “Physical Growth from Birth through Nine 
Years,” and “Emotional Growth from Birth through 
Nine Years” are topics of current leaflets in the 
series for young mothers prepared by the home 
economics extension staff to assist mothers who find 
it impossible to attend meetings away from home. 

The organization and function of state and 
local governments are being studied by Delaware 
Monthly letters pre- 
pared by the political science department of the 


home demonstration clubs. 


University of Delaware are sent to chairmen of the 
clubs who report on this topie at each meeting. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Home Economies Association. <A tea in honor 
of the AHEA executive committee was held at the 
Greek Embassy in Washington, D. C. with about 
300 members and guests of the loeal association at- 
tending. The hospitality committee obtained the 


use of the Embassy in recognition of the fact that 
the recently organized Greek Women’s Home 
Economics Association is affiliated with the AHEA. 
Proceeds from the tea will be used to purchase small 
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equipment and utensils to send to Greece for use in 
the mobile homemaking centers. 

The recording of interviews for broadcasting 
over Station WTOP was a feature of the January 
meeting of the homemaking department. The group 
met at the Electric Playhouse of the Potomac Elee- 
tric Power Company for a technical discussion of 
lighting and a demonstration of home lighting. 

Participation in a television program |ias af- 
forded the home economics in business department 
an opportunity to present home economics subject 
matter to the video audience of station WOIC. The 
program is produced by Mrs. Elinor Lee, chairman 
of public relations for the department, who features 
a member of the group as one of her three guests 
each week. 

A new directory has been published by the 
HEIB’s. It ineludes, in addition to HEIB’s, home 
economists in the government departments, the 
American Red Cross, the D.C. Health Department, 
and dietitians in government hospitals in the vicinity 
of Washington, D. C. It is available for 50 cents 
from Mrs. Marian Miller, 1604 Abingdon Drive, 
Alexandria, Va. 

Discussion centering around case studies wa- 
the method used for presenting a program entitled 
“Why do we eat as we do?” arranged for a joint 
meeting of the social welfare and public health de- 
partment and the community nutrition section of 
the D.C. Dietetic Association. 
studies to stimulate discussion, Laura Schoenborn, 


In outlining case 


as leader, drew from her experiences as nutrition 
consultant in the Outpatient Clinic of the U.S 
Public Health Service. Cases covered a variety Ol 
patterns of eating, and each raised questions in the 
field of psychology that were directed to Mrs. Emma 
(uilbert, psychologist in the child welfare clinic of 
Children’s Hospital. Mrs. Gilbert’s analysis of 
questions posed by Miss Schoenborn § stimulated 
contributions from the group, which added to the 
successful use of the two-way panel method. Visi- 
tors included representatives of the social welfare 
and public health department of the Baltimore 
(Maryland) Home Economies Association. 


FLORIDA 


Home Economics Association. ‘The spring issu 
of the “Mocking Bird,” the Association’s publication 
issued twice a year, will summarize Association 
accomplishments, while the fall issue this year will 
be a preconvention issue for the annual meeting in 
St. Petersburg on October 27 and 28. 

The recruitment committee will also function as 
the Association’s public relations committee. 

The 4-H club program at the State Fair in 
Tampa from January 31 to February 11 included 
daily demonstrations by 4-H girls and boys from 20 
counties, radio talks by 4-H club members, and, on 
the special 4-H Club Day, a program by 4-H club 
boys and girls of the junior councils 
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“Not so very long ago, nutrition scientists 
didn’t know I existed in milk though they’d 
found me in other foods. They gave letters and 
fancy names to other vitamins in milk but 
snubbed me. 

“In fact, after extracting the so-called im- 
portant parts from milk, they often threw away 
the residue I was in. 

‘‘Fortunately, Borden nutrition scientists 
were not only hard working but imaginative. 

‘They fed the residue to white rats— who then 
developed three times faster than average. That 
was the tip-off. Somewhere in milk was the new 








Other vitamins tumed me GREEN with jealousy! 


growth vitamin—me. But before it could be 
proved, Borden scientists had to isolate and 


identify me. 

“Thanks to my fluorescent complexion- 
turned greenish-yellow with jealousy —they suc- 
ceeded. I became so intense in ultraviolet 
‘black light’ that I was easily isolated. Then, 
to my joy, I was given the letter— Be, and later 
a long name—riboflavin. 

**Now all the nutrition scientists flatter me. 
But my heart belongs to Borden’s. After all, I’m 
a shining example of their painstaking research 
and quality control.”’ 


The Borden Company 


350 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF BIOLAC, BETA LACTOSE, KLIM & DRYCO, MULL-SOY, HEMO, 
BORDEN’S ICE CREAM, EVAPORATED MILK, CONDENSED MILK, INSTANT COFFEE, FRESH MILK AND CHEESE 
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Home improvement regional meetings for exten- 
sion agents were held throughout Florida. House 
financing and building, selection, use, care and repair 
of equipment, and interior decoration were discussed 
by Bonnie Jean Carter, home improvement special- 
ist, John M. Johnson, agricultural engineer, and A. 
M. Pettis, farm electrification specialist of the 
extension Service. 

About People. Recent appointees in the Exten- 
sion Service include Mrs. Gladys Kendall, a former 
teacher and home demonstration agent in two 
Florida counties, as specialist in home industries and 
marketing; Mrs. Mary R. Stearns, a former teacher 
and home demonstration agent in Indiana, home 
demonstration agent in Pasco County; and Mary 
Deleen Buffington, a former teacher in Georgia and 
Florida, assistant agent in Escambia County. 

Joyce Bevis, Extension Service specialist in cloth- 
ing and textiles, and Mrs. Louise Huston of the 
Bemberg Corporation presented demonstrations at 
extension Service mectings in South Florida in 
February and March. 


GEORGIA 


Home Economics Association. ‘The AHEA’s 
theme for its 1950 meeting in Boston, “Enlarging the 
Sphere of Home Economies,” has been adopted by 
the Georgia Home Economies Association as thic 
theme of its April meeting at Jekyll Island. 

The department of elementary and secondary 
schools presented a luncheon program for home 
cconomists attending the Mareh meeting of the 
Cieorgia Edueation Association in Atlanta. 

Increased emphasis on general education 
undergirding all home economies edueation is a 
feature of the reorganized curriculum of the Sehool 
of Home Economics of the University of Georgia. 

A new rural home management house is now 
available to students at Georgia State College for 
Women. This, with the city house and small apart- 
ment now in use, will give the students experience 
in three different situations at different income 
levels. 

Rapidly growing programs in adult homemak- 
ing education in connection with the vocational 
schools are to be found in several Georgia cities. 
During the first half of the year 1949-50, more than 
2,500 women were enrolled in day and evening 
courses in the Smith-Hughes Vocational School of 
Atlanta and Fulton County. Savannah, Macon, and 
Augusta also have programs. 

The nutrition service in the maternal and child 
health division of the Georgia Department of Public 
Health has increased its personnel from one nutri- 
tion consultant three years ago to ten today. The 
chief function of all the consultants is to work 
through local health departments to strengthen the 
nutrition phase of public health work. 

The living standards of low-income families 


under control programs were of particular interest to 
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Sarah Rodriguez Chacon, Puerto Rican FHA home 
management specialist, who visited Georgia recently. 


HAWAII 


Oahu Home Economics Association. Florence 
teynolds, chief of the information branch of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization, discussed the 
FAO program at the Association’s January meeting. 

A fashion show planned on the family basis, 
with models representing all members of the family, 
a discussion of the part women can play in making 
Hawaii the 49th state, and a dinner at which local 
women wore costumes representative of their 
ancestry—Chinese, European, Filipino, Japanese, 
and Puerto Riean—were high lights of the second 
Hawail Home Demonstration Couneil meeting from 
January 28 to 30 at the University of Hawan. 

About People. Maude Okamoto has been ap- 
pointed assistant home agent in Maui County. 

Mrs. Lila Dickerson resigned as home manage- 
ment—home furnishing specialist in Hawali to join 
the staff of the Washington Extension Service. 

Dr. Florence Pen (Ho), formerly of West China 
Union University and recently in the division otf 
food technology at the University of California in 
BY rkelcy, lies jomed the staff of the Hawaii lexperi- 
ment Station as assistant nutritionist. A forme! 
AHEA international scholarship student, she re- 
eelved hve r doctorate tut lown State (C‘ollege 

Dorothy Urban, form rly with Industrial Food 
Service, Inec., in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania is now 
instructor In home ceonomies and assistant food 


supervisor at the University of Hawaii 


IDAHO 


Immediate and long-time plans for the devel- 
opment of the homemaking program, with special 
cmiphiasis on interpretation of the program and st lt 
evaluation, were discussed by homemaking teachers 
throughout the state in a series of six distriet meet- 
ings held during February and March 

To promote better world understanding, 
county home demonstration councils and heme 
demonstration agents have arranged programs in- 
tended to help do this. Washington County planned 
an “T Am an American” Day, when the program, 
exhibits, and luncheon were tied into the interests 
and habits in other lands. Bonner County planned 
a program on “Christmas Around the World.” 

Assembly programs on subjects of general inter- 
est to all community-minded homemakers and 
students are sponsored by the home economies de- 
partment at Idaho State College. The role of 
women in eivie and political life of the community 
was discussed at an October assembly by Mrs. 
Nellie Cline Steenson, state senator; Mrs. Ralph 
Comstock of the Community Concert; and Mrs 
Carl MeIntosh of the League of Women Voters. 

Conservation of material resources was the sub- 
ject of a February symposium. 
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Here! Here! Miss Teen 
Arise and act KEEN! 


Don’t breakfast on coffee and call it a meal, 
You won’t act with zeal on that kind of a deal! 





Make “ready-to-eat” cerea] your breakfast main dish, 
Sweet Kellogg’s Corn Flakes are more than delish . . . 
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¥ QUICK TO EAT 
¥ QUICK TO NOURISH 

/ KELLOGG’S CORN FLAKES 
/ HELP YOU FLOURISH 


All Kellogg cereals either are made from the 
whole grain or are restored to whole-grain values 
of vitamin B,, vitamin Be, and iron! Yes, 


FOR A BETTER BREAKFAST, BETTER EAT KELLOGG’S 


KELLOGG’S CORN FLAKES + RICE KRISPIES + PEP 
RAISIN BRAN FLAKES + 40% BRAN FLAKES ~ ALL-BRAN 
SHREDDED WHEAT . KRUMBLES . CORN-SOYA 





- 
BA 


ad +3 = j ‘ 
“(pee \ 
\, 


GET SET FOR THE SUMMER! 


Kellogg's is happy to offer teachers 
and camp leaders a 24-page 
booklet on “CAMPFIRE COOKERY.” 
Tells how to plan and prepare 
meals for trail or camp. Many 












recipes, menus, illustrations! See 
coupon section, page 329 
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| How to feed children correctly 
—and enjoy it! 
AUTHORITATIVE « UP-TO-DATE « EASY TO USE 


F or mothers of children 2 
to 6, a complete guide to the 
planning and preparation of 
meals for young children, 
based on the experience of a 
graduate dietician. ‘Enables 
any mother to make use of the best of what 
is newest yet most sound in the findings of 
experts on nutrition—but without worry 
or hard work.’’—GLADYS HOAGLAND 
GROVES, Director, Marriage and Family 
Council, Inc. 


Food for Little People 


by Hazel Kepler 
Author of the column “The Child of Today” and 


Elizabeth Hesser, 
formerly on the dietary staff of the Johns Hopkins Hospital. 


») 
v 
PY 


224 pages, spot illustrations and charts, $3.75 
SEND FOR EXAMINATION COPY ON APPROVAL 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., JHE 450, 153 E. 24th St., N. Y. 10 





| 














A COMPLETE 
SUMMER PACKAGE— 
Unsurpassed In 

a Faculty ¢ Libraries 

“2 > Laboratones @ Physical Plant 
; | Graduate School «Climate 
Ke p aS) Free Recreational Program 


s <x Outdoor Week-end Vacations 
< \) 
4 
— 


SURARPAER SESSION 


HOME ECONOMICS 

First Term: June 12-July 22, 1950 
Practical and attractive courses in Home 
Economics and Home Economics Education 
will be offered for undergraduate and grad- 
uate students. Included are such areas as 
household equipment, housing, foods and 
home management. 













For complete information write 
lo the Dean of the Summer Session, 
509 Administration Building 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 
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“Job Satisfaction of Home Economics Teachers 
in Idaho,” a recent study by Lucille Magruder, is 
being taken into consideration in working out the 
state high school homemaking program. 

“Homemakers Forum” is the title of a radio 
program on which Mrs. Alice R. Dunn of the Moun- 
tain Electric Company, Pocatello, discusses home- 
makers’ problems twice a week over station KSEI. 

Willma Shyrack has been appointed district 
home demonstration agent with headquarters in 
Pocatello. She succeeds Marjorie Stone 


ILLINOIS 


Home Economics Association. ‘The Chicago 
Home Economists in Business have met their quota 
of $15 per member for AHEA’s Permanent Head- 
quarters Fund! At the February meeting, a check 
for $3,750 was presented to Marietta Eichelberger, 
co-chairman for Illinois. The 
chiefly through sales of the book Favorite Desserts 


money was raised 
by Chicago Home Economists. 

A foreign cookery course Was sponsored in Janu- 
About 225 attended the 
French, 


ary by the Chicago HEIB’s. 
experts in 
Hawaiian, 


six demonstrations given by 
Chinese, East Indian, 
Polish, and Russian cookery. 

The annual Career Day Conference was sponsored 
by the Chicago HEIB’s on March 24 
acquaint students with opportunities in the business 
field by means of short talks and field trips through 


Seandinavian, 


and 25 to 


home economics departments. 

“Understanding Ourselves Through Under- 
standing Children” is the year’s theme of the Illi- 
nois vocational homemaking group. 

To help raise standards for food service in pub- 
lic eating places in southern Illinois, the home eco- 
nomics department of Southern Illinois University 
has taken membership in the National Restaurant 
Association. The department also participated in 
a Food Handlers’ School in February. 

“Relation of World Food Supply to Human 
Nutrition” is the title of a new course at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

The Chicago Nutrition Association sponsored a 
meeting in February for home economics students 
and faculty from colleges and universities in the 
Chicago area and for student dietitians. An original 
skit, to acquaint students with the nature of nutri- 
tion work in the social welfare and public health 
field, was presented. Mrs. Ruth Quisenberry of the 
Chicago Department of Welfare gave a talk on 
desirable training and opportunities for positions in 
the public health field. 

About People. Alberta MacFarlane of the Na- 
tional Restaurant Association served as technical 
adviser on a movie entitled “America’s Heritage of 
Hospitality” produced by the Association for use in 
theaters and by PTA groups, schools, and clubs. 

Ida Ingalls has joined the textiles and clothing 
staff of MacMurray College. 
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INDIANA 

State Home Economics Association. 
Wetzel, president, was appointed a member of the 
Indiana Council for Children by Governor Schricker. 


Emma 


The Steering Committee of the State Home 
Economies Curriculum Study Program includes 
three teachers, a city supervisor, a head of a college 
home economics department, two resident teacher 
trainers, two itinerant teacher trainers, the state 
supervisor of home economics, and the assistant 
superintendent of public instruction. 

Considering the curriculum to include both in- 
and out-of-school experiences, the Committee in- 
terpreted the functioning homemaking curriculum 
to be one which is based on the needs, interests, and 
abilities of the individuals to be served; is co-oper- 
atively planned and carried out by administrators, 
teachers, pupils, parents, and others; is broad in 
scope, providing a balance in all aspects of home- 
making; uses real situations as learning experiences; 
integrates learning experiences within the various 
areas of homemaking and in other subject areas 
having common goals; uses learning experiences to 
develop habits of co-operative action in solving 
problems; includes continuous and comprehensive 
evaluation These criteria are serving as a basis 
for evaluating the effectiveness of the past seve ral 
vears of curriculum study in Indiana and for giving 
direction to the continuing study. 

Evaluation of student teaching was the prob- 
lem considered at a two-day work conference at 
Purdue University on January 20 and 21 for home 
economics supervisory teachers in the junior and 
senior high schools which co-operate with the Uni- 
versity in the student teaching program. Letitia 
Walsh of the University of Illinois was the leader. 

A workshop on improvement of home eco- 
nomics instruction will be held at Ball State 
Teachers College from June 12 to 30 for experienced 
teachers. The home economics division of the State 
Department of Pubhe Instruction is co-operating 
with the program. 

A course in school lunchroom management 
will be offered by the institution management de- 
partment at Purdue University from June 19 to 24. 

Managers, cooks, sponsors, and others inter- 
ested in school lunch operation may enroll in a non- 
credit work conference at Purdue University from 
June 26 to July 1. 

Mrs. Rebecca O. Nelson of Indiana University 
was elected chairman of the committee on teachers’ 
preparation for family life education of the National 
Council on Family Relations at its annual meeting 


in New York ( ‘ity in December. 


IOWA 
Home Economics Association. Scven Lowa col- 
leges were represented at a meeting of the college 


and university department in Cedar Rapids on 
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You'll find a dozen extra uses for the 


PYREX TEAPOT 
PERCOLATOR! 


BRAND 


Ever use a Pyrex Teapot for making and serving 
chocolate sauce? It’s wonderfully convenient. 
Try it for heating soups . . . so easy to pour from 
into soup cups. Fine for making cocoa, too! 


PYREX FLAMEWARE TEAPOT 11.95 


6-cup size 










| The P 
eer yrex Percolator makes the bes 
an you eve Tougt Iks 
wrap, gh & stalks } 
te nder tips are gently steamed ; 
too, for cooking br; prion 
Pyrex Ware 


asparagus 
oil, while 


It’s gr: 

S grand 
cc , 
coli and corn on the cob 


d ac ‘ vors., 
oesn t Stain, 1 eSn t hold fla 


, PYREX FLAMEWARE PERCOLATOR 
6-cup size 2.95 4-cup size $2 45 9 ‘3 45 
. “CUP size . 


‘Yr used. 

















Check your Pyrex Ware 
supplies today! (es 


"Cor Pwrex oO ‘ re 
trade-marksin the lt of Co Gla Work | 
Cor g. N.Y 


Consumer Products Division 
Corning Glass Works — 
Corning, N. Y. 
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January 20 and 21. Mattie Patterson directed the 
workshops in nutrition and child development. 

A two-day conference and open house for 1,000 
rural and urban homemakers of Iowa was held at 
Iowa State College on February 15 and 16. Speakers 
at this conference, sponsored by the division of home 
economics and the Extension Service home eco- 
nomics staff, included Mrs. Clara Gebhard Snyder 
of the Wheat Flour Institute and John Anderson of 
the University of Minnesota. 

A curriculum in General Home Economics, 
planned primarily for students who wish to combine 
home economies with a general education, has been 
added in the division of home economics at Iowa 
State College. In addition to the required home 
economics subjects, the student takes from 15 to 18 
credits of advanced studies in home economics 
related to family and community living and is al- 
lowed the choice of 49 to 61 credits of electives 
centering around a major field of interest. The 
curriculum, resulting in a BS degree, is nonprofes- 
sional in nature. Students may transfer to a 
professional curriculum if they can fulfill the neces- 
sary prerequisites. 

A new research project, undertaken by the divi- 
sion of home economics at ISC and the lowa Experi- 
ment Station, is concerned with the “Relation 
between Selected Variables of Farm Family Living 
and Personality Patterns of Children.” 

New publications prepared by the Extension 
Service staff include a series of colorful leaflets on 
clothing construction; a booklet on child develop- 
ment, “The Road to Discipline”; and four booklets 
on foods and nutrition, “Our Family Meals,” 
“Freezing Meats, Poultry, and Dairy Products,” 
“Teas, Parties, and Buffets,” and “Desserts 
Delicious and Nutritious.” 


KANSAS 

Home Economics Association. [lizabeth Perry, 
president of the American Dietetic Association, was 
the speaker for the general luncheon at the annual 
meeting in Topeka on March 17 and 18. 

The Topeka Home Economics Club has been 
working for the AHEA’s Permanent Headquarters 
Fund by co-ordinating efforts with other women’s 
civic clubs of Topeka in a varied program which 
included a Christmas party for patients at the State 
Hospital in Topeka. The next project is co- 
operative sponsorship of “The Topeka Guidance 
Center.” 

“Kansas Health Guide” is the title of a Farmers 
Home Administration booklet by Marian V. Hester 
and Elaine L. Allen, home management specialists 
of the FHA. 


health agencies, their state representatives, the types 


The Guide includes the names of 


of services rendered, directions for referring cases, 


and cost of services. Vocational rehabilitation con- 
sultants and county FHA supervisors have been 
working together with the result that referrals of 
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health cases for vocational rehabilitation have in- 
creased considerably. 

A work conference on evaluation was con- 
ducted with the home economies staff of Kansas 
State College from February 16 to 18 by Mrs. Clara 
Brown Arny of the University of Minnesota The 
conference Was a continuation of the faculty study 
of evaluation initiated several vears ago and part 
of a general program in the School of Home Eco- 
nomics to maintain quality of instruction at a high 
level. 

About People. Helen Bishop is the new director 
of food service at Kansas State Teachers Colleg 
in Emporia. 

For the benefit of the PHF of the AHEA, stafi 
members of the home economics department at the 
University of Kansas prepared a booklet called “At 
Christmas,” which contains suggestions for decora- 
ting the home, for making and wrapping gifts, for 
holiday games and gifts for children, and choic 
recipes for the Christmas season. The 56-page 
illustrated booklet sells for 50 cents. Orders may 
be sent to the Department of Home Economics, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence. 

KENTUCKY 
Home economics students participated in thy 


] 


plans and work involved in the redecoration last 
semester of the home management house at More- 
head State College. All women students on thi 
campus were invited to tea to see the changes 

A laboratory for experimental study with white 
rats is now available to the foods and nutrition 
classes at the University of Louisville 

The co-operative study, inaugurated last vea 
Eastern Kentucky State College under the sponsor- 
ship of the State Department of Edueation, is being 
continued by the home economics teachers. Personal 
data of students, goals of the department, and con- 
tributions of each course toward the goals are 
emphasized 

Home economics students and staff sclectod 
equipment and furnishings for the new home eco- 
homics department at Murray State College 

Two training meetings—one at TVA headquar- 
ters 1n Nashville, Tennessee and one in the Central 
Kentucky area—will be held this spring to help 
home demonstration agents in the field of rural 
Members of the TVA staff in Nash- 
ville will participate in the meetings 

About People. Thelma Monical of the Univer- 
sity Ol Kentucky, who taught home economics at 


electrification 


Croydon High School for Girls in Engiand last year 
as an exchange teach fr described her experlences 
and impressions in the fall issue of the Kentucky 
Home Economics Association newsletter 

Vandilla Price, former home demonstration agent 
in Bell County, recently became assistant state 
leader of home demonstration work for the eastern 
part of the state. 
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1 WALL CHART. 25x38”, in full color...with 
pictures of the 4 major types of salad and 3 basic 
dressings. Flexible, can be adapted to your own 


classroom needs. 


2 STUDENT WORKSHEETS. In quantity sufficient 
for your class. These folders are punched for 
notebook insertion. Give details on planning 
salads, ingredient and dressing selection, ar- 


rangement, and nutritional importance. 
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CLASSROOM 
STUDY UNIT 


ON SALADS and 
\ SALAD DRESSINGS 


- 


| 
IT’S ALWAYS TIME FoR 4 SALAD | 


te 





PORTRAITS 


ee em eine ee me ome es 


es ee me we em tee ee 








3 SALAD PORTRAITS—TEACHER’S PORTFOLIO. 
Eight 8 42x11” Salad Portraits, 4 full color, and 
4in black and white. Recipes and project sugges- 
tions accompany each. Includes salad close-ups, 
techniques, salad accompaniments and effective 
table settings stressing salads in menu planning. 
Lends itself to various bulletin board displays to 


supplement wall chart. 





Not a Lesson Plan! Corn Products Refining Company has 
condensed information and ideas from many sources, attrac- 
tively illustrated and organized to save the teacher’s time. 
Many lessons, classroom projects and home experience can 
be developed from the unit by the teacher to fit her 

own plan of study. 


Mail the coupon at right and material 
will be sent to you promptly. 





coe —=— FREE————————— _ 
| JANE ASHLEY 
| | HOME SERVICE DEPT D. 
CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. | 
| 17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. | 
Please send me free the complete MAZOLA® Classroom | 
| Unit on Salads, including the Wall Chart, Teacher Portfolio, 
| and .. ; se copies of the Student Worksheets | 
| DE caacnnnhivnisiniitkhe ah edica aden wanes keh es ke wake | 
| a nhtbhe oss od anew ESC KS So ebeEkehaeaeawee | 
| Ceilcchdeéicankeasukaneseues a | 
| (This offer good only in the United States) ] 
bs eb cima aise a eee amas eeenenenanas an an en anal 
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PERSONALITY AND ETIQUETTE, Revised, By Lillian N. Reid 


Helpful changes and additions make the 1950 revision even more timel) 


and effective than the earlier edition of this well-liked text. 





YOUNG FOLKS AT HOME By Harris and Kauffman 
CLOTHES FOR GIRLS, REVISED By Elizabeth Todd 
CLOTHES WITH CHARACTER, REVISED By Craig and Rush 

With accompanying CHARM CHART, REVISED 
YOU AND YOUR FAMILY By Moore and Leahy 


FOODS: Their Nutritive, Economic, and Social Values. 


TEXTS FOR SECOND EDITION By Harris and Henderson 
At the National Convention in Boston, July 11-14, 
see these and other HEATH Home Economics books 


at Bootu No. 231 








Have you received your free copy of 
THE ADVISER, Heath Service Bulletin 


jor Home Economics Teachers? 





A. AEATH 
and Company 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA 


SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 











ENLARGING THE SPHERE OF HOME ECONOMICS 


Theme of the 41ST ANNUAL MEETING AND EXHIBIT—Boston, Massachusetts 


JULY 11-14, 1950 





Timed just right for a New England 
Vacation after Convention 


Outstanding speakers of International prominence 


Social events will include the Mid-Century Dinner, an Ocean Sail 
by Moonlight, a real New England Clambake and many others! 





WATCH THE JOURNAL FOR DETAILS 
Make your hotel reservation early. Turn to page 325 for application blank. 
Mail it today 


Let’s all meet at Boston in July 




















CORNELL 


[| . UNIVERSITY 
Een! New York State 


~e \ . . . . 
ard: College of Home Economics 


1950 Summer Session 


July 3-August 12 


Courses in the Departments of: 
® Child Development and Family 
Relationships 


® Economics of the Household and 
Household Management 


® Food and Nutrition 

® Home Economics Education 
® Housing and Design 

® Institution Management 


® Textiles and Clothing 





For further information address: 


Director of the Summer Session, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 














Just Published... 
FOOD FOR THE FAMILY, Third Edition 


By Wilmot and Batjer 


Off the press this month, the third edition of FOOD 
FOR THE FAMILY has been completely revised and reset. 
New features have been added, and the book has been 
substantially revised throughout. Among the many changes 
are the following: new material on frozen foods, new em- 
phasis upon the role of vitamins in the field of nutrition, 
an enlarged treatment of the etiquette of table service and 
decoration, many new recipes, pictures brought up to date, 
and much new illustrative material added. 


780 pages - 203 illustrations and tables + $4.50 list price 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 

















THE STOUT INSTITUTE 
MENOMONIE, WISCONSIN 
1950 Summer Session June 19-July 28 
Graduate and Undergraduate Curricula 
Three and Six Week Courses 
Featuring: 
Planning and Equipping Home Economics Laboratories, 


Special Workshops in Art. 


idditional Courses: 
Food and Nutrition ° Home Economies Education 
Institution Management ° Clothing and Textiles 
Modern Laboratories Available for Equipment Study 
Summer Session Bulletin Sent on Request 
Director of Summer Session 


THE STOUT INSTITUTE, MENOMONIE, WISCONSIN 
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Write for this NEW 





This new booklet offers practical, 
authoritative help in selecting a place 
in which to live. It’s the latest in 
Household Finance Corporation’s 
famous Consumer Education Library. 

The Money Management booklets 
discuss various phases of family ex- 
pense as applied to the budget. The 
Better Buymanship booklets present 
facts on how to buy, use and care for 
food, textiles, equipment and home 
furnishings. 

Valuable Teacher Aids 

These booklets are immensely valu- 
able as texts and teaching aids. They 
are endorsed by civic groups, educa- 
tors and government agencies. 

Household Finance’s valuable new 
Money Management booklet, The 
Shelter Dollar, is a practical guide to 
help homemakers judge values when 
renting, buying or building a home. 


Just fill in coupon and 
mail it TODAY! 





Household Finance Corporation 


Consumer Education Department 
| 919 N. Michigan Avenve | 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
Please send m2 The Shelter Dollar | 
| l enclose 5¢ to cover cost of mailing. | 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO APPLY FOR YOUR HOTEL RESERVATION FOR THE 
41st ANNUAL MEETING 


of the 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
al 
Mechanics Hall, Boston, Massachusetts 


July 11-14, 1950 


The following hotels will have rooms available at the rates indicated 


SINGLES DOUBLES TWINS SUITES 
|. Bellevue, 21 Beacon $4.00— 6.50 $6.00— 8.50 $7.50—11.00 $12.00—15.00 
2. Bradford, 275 Tremont 1.00— 6.00 6.00— 8.00 6.50— 8.50 12.00—14.00 
3. Braemore. 464 Commonwealth L.50— 7.00 7.00— 9.50 7.00— 9.00 10.00—15.00 
1. Copley Plaza, Copley Square 5.00— 7.70 7.70— 9.90 8.80—14.00 15.00—25.00 
5. Copley Square, 47 Huntington 1.00— 5.00 6.00 7.00 10.00—14.00 
6. Kenmore. Kenmore Square L.50— 8.00 7.00—11.00 7.50—12.00 12.00—16.00 
7. Lenox. Exeter Street L.00— 5.00 6.00— 8.00 8.00 10.00—16.00 
&. Manger. North Station 3.85— 5.50 5.00— 7.50 6.00— 8.00 
9. Pioneer, 410 Stuart 2.25~— 3.50 1.50-— 5.50 
10. Parker House. 60 School 1.00— 7.00 6.50— 9.00 8.00—12.00 14.00—16.00 
ll. Puritan. 390 Commonwealth 5.00— 8.00 7.50— 9.50 7.50— 9.50 12.00—19.50 
12. Sheraton. 91 Bav State Road 1.50— 7.00 8.00—10.00 8.00—12.00 10.00—25.00 
13. Somerset. 400 Commonwealth 5.00— 7.00 9 00—11.00 9 00—11.00 12.00—25.00 
l4. Statler, Park Square 1.00—10.00 6.50—12.50 9.50—14.00 17.00—27.50 
15. Touraine, 62 Boylston L.50— 6.00 7.00— 9.50 7.50— 9.50 16.00—18.00 
lo. Vendome. Commonwealth at Dartmouth S.ia- 7.00 5.50— 8.75 6.50- 8.75 10.00—15.00 


Reservations will be made in the ordet applic ations are received. RESERVATIONS WILL NOT BI ACCEPTED 
DIRECTLY BY HOTELS BUT MUST BE MADE TO THE AHEA HOUSING BUREAL. 80 FEDERAL STREET. 
ROOM 614, BOSTON 10, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Application for Hotel Accommodations, AHEA Annual Meeting, Boston, Mass., July 11-14, 1950 


Housing Bureau Date 1950 
c/o Miss Rae Cornetta 


American Home Economics Association 
80 Federal Street—Room 614 
Boston 10, Massachusetts 


Give Four Choices of Hotels. 
Hotel Ist Choi e Hotel 3rd Choice 
Hotel 2nd Choice Hotel Ith Choice 


Room with Double Bed at $ per day Single room at $ per day 


Room with Twin Beds at per day Suite at $ per day 


ii wh 


Room for three people at per day 


Please print or type names and addresses of all occupants including person making reservation. 


NAME STREET ADDRESS CITY STATE 
Name 
Address 
City State 


Reservations will be held only until 6:00 p.m. unless the hotel is notified of late arrivals. If, after making reservations, 
you find it impossible to attend, please notify the Housing Bureau promptly. 
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The 
AHEA SAGA 


BY 


KETURAH E. BALDWIN 


This is the handbook, history, and guide 
that every home economist will want in 


her library 


108 PAGES, CLOTH BOUND $2.00 
(Quantity Prices On Request) 


BUY A COPY 
HELP YOURSELF 
HELP P.H.F. 


For every copy sold in your state $1.00 will 
be deposited to P.H.F. Your state will re- 


ceive this credit. 


Write to: 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS 
ASSOCIATION 


700 Victor Building, Washington 1, D. C. 





Help students plan for their future with the 


AHEA CAREER PACKET 


Home Economics Teaching as a Career 

Student Guide Book H.E1.B 

Reach for a Star 

Your Career in Home Economics 

Your Career in Homemaking 

Your Career as a County Home Demonstration Agent 
Your Career in Home Economics Research 

For You—A Career in Home Economics 
Opportunities in Home Economics 

Care er W he el 

‘omple le set $2.00 ; l0-24 sets $/] SU eacn;: 25-49 sel 7 40 


each; 50 sets or more $1.50 each 


~ 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
700 Victor Building, Washington 1, D. C. 














CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


RATES: 10¢ per word; minimum charge $2.00. No dis- 


count. Payable in advance. Replies returned promptly. 





HELP WANTED 


Home Economist experienced in quantity food preparation 
and recipe development. Hotel and or institutional back 
ground preferred, with liking for travel. Preferably about 30. 
Western Pennsylvania food company. Salary open for discus 
sion. Box J-13, A.H.E.A., 700 Victor Building, Washington 1, 
a G 





PLACEMENT SERVICE 


We offer a nation-wide school and college placement service 
directed by a staff ot experience 1 school and college teac hers. 
Established in 1925. Member National Association of Teach 
ers Agencies. Write The Baltimore Teachers Agency, 


516 North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 





POSITIONS FOR HOME ECONOMISTS 
Salaries $2.700 to $7,500 


With manufacturers: Directors of home economics depart 
ments; In charge of training; Product representatives; 


Regional home economists in New England and Southwest: 


Researe h. 


With food processors: Contact person with hotel and 
restaurant experience; Women with experience for food 


research; Inexperienced women for routine testing. 


With hospitals: Detitians, both with and without ADA 


training. 


With colleges: Teaching child development, clothing, com 


munity nutrition, family economics, family relations, foods, 


home management, marriage education. 


Mary E. Sather. Room 33-F 


138 North 12th Street. Lincoln. Nebraska 


SATHER PLACEMENT SERVICE 











Mt 
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JUST PUBLISHED ... A comprehensive modern 
textbook dealing exclusively with personal relations in 
the realm of family living 


FAMILY LIVING 


By EveLYN Minus DuvALL 


Edited by Dora S. Lewis ° 





An important book, because of the 7 





great need it fills in this critical Contents: 
and rapidly expanding area of in- Unit 
struction in our schools today. I. Hew Your Personality 


: 7 : a om” — " : Grows 
To eo ae Student interest is the starting 


, . . Il. Living in a Family 
ily relations or related courses. point; growth is the theme. Func- " 


Ill. Getting Along with 














ey en ee tional treatment is carried through- People 
desired. out; modern teaching methods and IV. Looking Forward to 

beri ? Marriage Some Day 
Material based on questions and materials are used. V. Children in Your Life 
problems of the teen-age group. * Editor of a series of six home mics text VG. Gu Miatees Acct 

Families 
- + r 4 
rh x > 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
New York ©@ Boston ® Chicago @ Dallas © Atlanta © San Francisco 




















Can your home economics department 
measure up? 


ORDER YOUR COPY OF 


HOME ECONOMICS 
IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


Evaluate your department! 






Prepared by the Committee on Criteria 


for Evaluating College Home Economics Yours at OREGON STATE COLLEGE 
Programs. 
= SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS 





Gladys Branegan, Chairman 





Ohio State University Summer Session 1950- Eight Weeks, June 19 to August 11 
FIELDS OF STUDY 
’ . 
177 pages, cloth bound ......+.645. $2.50 Gutten ant testis 
Undergraduate Tex s, Draping, Tailoring 
lU'se convenient order blank belox Viedheaiaiinate deed aiadasse: Commercial Chatkina. Tes 
Foods and Nutrition 
eee Undergraduate’ Nutrition, Feeding the Family, Home Food Preservatior 
Undergraduate and graduate: Food Management, R t Advances 1 
American Home Economics Association 7 — of Cookery, Recent Advances in Nutritio 
° ° . "7 ° . dministrati 
700 Victor Building, Ww ashington 1, D. C, inate l ones Rar Mart age, Child Development, Home Management House 
Undergraduate and graduate: Education for Marriage and Family Life, Family 
Please send........copies of HOME ECONOMICS IN sei TN Serey Sie Seca 
. . ae. an . titut c s 
HI iHE R El | ( A I I¢ YN to Undergraduate: Cafeteria Management 
For further information write to: wih, 
ee ee DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS Department S ewe 
OREGON STATE COLLEGE - * = AS 
MINI iiri-siccccobicieeaacactihcokincaddiccaesialaaietan deeameadamaenieamsenieaes Corvallis, Oregon “uae 


AUTHORIZED BY OREGON STATE BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
Ce Oe RT 
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You'll Find 


new material 
... today’s methods 
in the 
New Editions 


of these outstanding 


|WILEY| Books 











MANAGEMENT 
in FAMILY LIVING 


Second Edition 


By Paulena Nickell, lowa State College, 


and Jean Muir Dorsey, Homemaker, Urbana, Illinois 


The basic aims of this comprehensive book are fo stud) 
the place of management in homemaking and family lif. 

to develop methods of analyzing and solving thi 
management responsibilities of family living — a 
analyze the role of the homemaker in the development 
of the socially adjusted individual. New buying, build- 
ing and financing guides have been added to the second 
edition, as well as new chapters on management and its 


evaluation, and on work simplification. 


Comment on the first edition: 


“The book is exceptional from every standpoint. .. . 
It should go far in stimulating not only interest but 


action in this phase of homemaking.” 


Lillian Navratil, State Board of 


Vocational Education, Boise, Idaho 


1950. 639 pages. $4.75 





Sian eth een eee ee eeeeneeenee eee 


FOOD FOR FIFTY 


Third Edition 


By Sina Fave Fowler, formerly with United States Navy 
and Bessie Brooks West, Kansas State College 


Tells how to plan, prepare and serve food for groups 
larger than a family The material has been modernized 
in the third edition and includes new recipes and illustra 
tions demonstrating efhcient methods. The authors have 
expanded the sections on luncheon dishes and the use of 
frozen foods and have enlarged the table of amounts of 
food purchased to serve fifty 


“One of the most valuable and usable books in the field.’ 


Ellen Penn, Professor of Home E: 
nOoOmMICS, The Woman’s Coll ve of ti 
University of North Carolina, con 


menting on the Second Edition 


Ready in May 1950 Approx. 431 pages Prob. $4.50 


ea ae eee ee ee 





2 FORTHCOMING | WILEY/| Booxs 











By Bruce E. Hartsuch, Michigan State Colleg: 


INTRODUCTION TO 
TEXTILE CHEMISTRY 


Ready in August 1950. Approx. 401 pages. Prob. $4.5¢ 


TEXTILE CHEMISTRY 
IN THE LABORATORY 


Ready in August 1950. Approx. 72 pages. Prob. $1.50 





Send for copies on approval. 





JOHN | WILEY] & SONS, INC. 


440 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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FROM OUR ADVERTISERS - 


This page brings together in one convenient place a list of 
booklets, pamphlets, and other free materials offered and 
described by our advertisers in this issue of the Journal 


9. D. C. Heath and Company 


Free folders on new Home Eco- 





1. Swift & Company 


A coloriul, compact booklet to 
add interest to your classes on 
foods. All about ham—recipes, 
carving, cooking. They re as gay as 
gingham. Send now for a class- 
room supply. Each student will 
want one. They re tree, of course. 


2. Nash-Kelvinator Corporation 


Kelvinators “Kitchen Reporter” 
—reportorial service exclusively for 
practicing home economists. Sent 
each month when name is once on 
mailing list. 


3. Kellogg Company 


A special 24-page booklet on the 
art of CAMPFIRE COOKERY. 
(For teachers and camp leaders 
only.) Tells how to plan and pre- 
pare meals for trail or camp. Many 
recipes, menus, illustrations. 


4. Summer Session, The Stout 
Institute 

Complete bulletin describing 
summer, graduate and undergrad- 
uate courses in Home Economics 
Education, Planning and Equip- 
ping, Food and Nutrition, Institu- 
tional Management, Clothing and 
Textiles. Includes general infor- 
mation. 


READ THIS PAGE 
REGULARLY 


Send for material offered with- 


out obligation. 





5. National Dairy Council 


There is valuable data for your 
nutrition files in two booklets: 
“Milk—Its Food Value” and 
“Breakfast’s Ready,” offered free on 
request. 


6. Electric Range Section 
Nat’l. Elec. Mfrs. Ass‘n. 


32-page booklet: “Electric Cook- 
ing—a Simplified Art.” To help 
you teach electric cooking. Pre- 
pared by a nationally known au- 
thority. 


7. Fruit Dispatch Company 
CHIQUITA BANANA OFFERS 
—Free—To Home Economics 
Teachers—Her Banana Teaching 
Kit (See Page 252) Yes, I want 
your new Teaching Kit About 
Bananas. 


8. Westinghouse Electric Corp. 

Variety of teaching materials on 
homemaking and other subjects 
listed in Teaching Aids Catalog and 
separate Film Catalog. 


JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS 
700 Victor Building 
Washington 1, D. C. 


1} 2 3 4 5 6 


CIRCLE MATERIAL WANTED, CUT OUT COUPON, MAIL TO 


on this page which | have circled below: 


nomics texts. 


10. Kalamazoo Vegetable Parch- 
ment Company 


Please send me free samples and 
in-ormation about such KVP Paper 
Maid household aids as: KVP 
Cookery Parchment, KVP Heavy 
Waxed Paper, KVP Shelf Paper, 
KVP Pie Tape, KVP Freezer Paper, 
KVP Pressing Parchment, KVP 
Place Mats, KVP Baking Cups, 
KVP Dusting Paper, KVP Fancy 
Waxed and KVP Kalacloths. 


11. Summer Session, U. of Minn. 


Complete bulletin describing 
summer Home _ Eco- 
nomics, Home Economics Educa- 
tion, and general information. 


courses in 


12. Swift & Company 


A new edition of “Handibook of 
Meat Cookery” free. A complete 
and compact guide on proper cook- 
ing procedures for every kind of 
meat. Can be pasted in a notebook 
for constant reference. One of the 
most popular books we have ever 
offered. 


Please send me the pamphlets or other materials offered by your advertisers 


8 9 10 #11 12 








Name 


Street 


Position 


Number of Students 
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“A thorough and understandable presentation of vital 
food facts and principles involved in food cookery.” 
—tLois C. Helman, Drexel Institute of Technology 


FOODS AND 
PRINCIPLES OF 
COOKERY 


By Natalie K. Fitch and Charlotte A. Francis 


This text closely integrates cookery procedures with 
the fundamental principles of physics and chemistry 
on which such procedures are based. Thus the stu- 
dent, in her first course in foods, gains a workable 
understanding of the scientific basis of food prepara- 
tion. 


“Excellent!”—Jda V. Gibson, Middlebury College 
Published 1948 406 pages 516” x84” 


Send for your copy today! 


PRENTICE-HALL, Ine. 


70 Fifth Avenue New York I], N. Y. 











THE IOWA STATE COLLEGE 


Ames, Iowa 
1950 SUMMER SESSIONS 
June 12-—July 19 July 19-—August 26 


Featuring the following workshops: 

Recent Trends in Foods, 3 er., (June 29-July 19) 

Teaching Child Development in the High School, 4 er., 
(July 17-Aug. 2) 

Evaluation in Foods and Nutrition, 4 cr., (July 20-Aug. 9) 

Problems in Art Education, 3 er., (July 24-Aug. 5) 

Graduate and undergraduate courses offered in: 

Applied Art..Child Development. . Foods a Nutrition 

General Home Economics..Home Economics Education. . 

Home Management. . Household Equipment. . Institution 

Management. .Technical Journalism. .Textiles and Clothing 


For details concerning reservations for courses and living 
quarters, write for a Summer Session Bulletin. 


Address the Registrar, lowa State College, Ames, Iowa 








Parchment Siena Gallet 


FREE SAMPLES— WRITE! 


—~-en Papillote 


o* When famous chefs want to offer 

something extra-special they cook 
| it en papillote—in parchment. 
KVP Cookery Parchment seals in 
savory juices, healthful vitamins 
— odors, too. Try it. 


WD Koocr Maids 


Shelf Cookery 








Pressing Parchment 


Cookery Waxed Parchment Fancy Woxed 


Baking Cups 
Place Mats 


Dusting Pie Tape 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT CO. 


PARCHMENT, MICHIGAN 
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To be published in May 


THE MANAGEMENT OF FAMILY RESOURCES 


by Cleo Fitzsimmons, Purdue University ° 


It is sometimes charged against economists 
that they do not make their science meaning- 
ful for daily life. We believe that Cleo Fitz- 
simmons has e ffectively met this criticism. In 
THE MANAGEMENT OF FAMILY RE- 
SOURCES Professor Fitzsimmons has written 
a text for home management courses which 
brings economic principles into the home as 
practical tools for family living. The author 
has conceived theory as simply the back- 
ground against which are displayed the book’s 
wealth of practical materials on home man- 
agement. 

Dr. Fitzsimmons has carefully analyzed 
family goals, not as static entities but as vari- 
ables which must be geared to changes in the 
family cycle. She presents a very practical pro- 
gram for attaining the highest standard of liv- 


W. H. FREEMAN 
549 MARKET STREET 


Approximately 608 pages - 


i= 
=) 


Probable Price $4.75 


ing possible with all types of available resources. 

We see how the family can work together 
as a team, children sharing with adults the 
economic and everyday re sponsibilitie s of the 
home. 

Planning for the home and its equipment 
is developed to fit varying and changing in- 
comes. Buying, budgeting, efficient use of 
time and energy, and long-term planning for 
security all receive thoughtful attention. 

The roles of taxation, credit, savings, invest- 
ments, and insurance in the family scheme are 
fully developed. 

To stimulate discussion there are both 
questions on the material of each chapter 
and thought-provoking cases and problems. 
Charts, table *s, pictographs, and halftone illus- 
trations aid comprehension and add interest. 


AND COMPANY 
SAN FRANCISCO 5, CALIF. 




















COLHECON 


Pronounced Col'hecon 


AHEA’s publication for 
College Home Economics Clubs 
$1.00 per year—4 issues 


September, November, February, April 
Written by and for college students 


American Home Economics Association 
700 Victor Building, Washington, D. C. 




















From the LIPPINCOTT list .. . 


FOOD FOR BETTER LIVING 
by McDermott-Trilling-Nicholas 


A basal text for the introductory high school foods 
course, designed especially to fit the needs and interests 
of high school students. 


TODAY’S CLOTHING 
by Baxter and Latzke 


A complete and balanced clothing course for senior high 
school girls. 
Send for examination copies. 
HICAGO 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT CO MPANY puitaDELPHia 


ATLANTA 




















‘We know of no other home canning 
cap or lid of equal quality 


eR 


















SPECIAL 


PACKING 
No prying to s 
tale. Packed back 
to back. Si 
ready to use 


DIN 
CAPS & LIDS 


BERNARDIN BOTTLE CAP COMPANY, INC., EVANSVILLE 12, INDIANA 











Vit P 


VITAMIN DIVISION - HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE INC. - 


FF HOME ECONOMICS 


. gs cc ae ce ame 


ne emgage bc i 
One of a Series Dedicated to the 5 Nutritiodl Advances of the Food peering ; 


PEOPLE DO NOT EAT WHEAT BERRIES. 
Although nature has provided ripe wheat with 
many vitamins and other important nutrients, 
mankind demands products baked from flour 
that has been highly milled and of fine proper- 
ties. Fortunately the vital health-giving factors 
thus lost can now be restored by the simple 
process of enrichment. This great public benefit 
is endorsed by physicians and nutritionists 
everywhere. Millers and bakers have a right to 
be proud that they too Keep Faith With Nature 
through vitamin enrichment. 


An Outstanding Nutritional Accomplishment 


Bread, with Nature's vitamin and mineral values restored 
through enrichment, plays a huge part 
in the nation's diet. 


NUTLEY 10, NEW 
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LATEST HOME FREEZING 
METHODS AVAILABLE IN 
SET OF BOOKLETS 


FACTS BASED ON RESEARCH OF HOME 
ECONOMICS INSTITUTE 


he latest series of Westingl muse Home Freezing Gsuides 
ire now available to teachers of Home Economics. The 
ides, six in all, clearly explain how to freeze the follow 
y pes rE Tek Fr 11ts; Ve retables ( ooked Foods: 
Meat and Game; Poultry, Fish and Dairy Products. It 
{dition 1 supplement to the Poultry Guide gives 1 


ns for the Slaughtering and Dressing of Poultry 
These booklets are extremely valuable for classroon 
le the teacher with a complete 


ses of modern home freezing. With 


r pages are details of selection, preparation, effict 
ae liffere ypes O ’ 
I ides at book-size ell illus 
i ie ipes 
iN | } H Ec IMICS It ) 
Westing| se, tl Freezing Guides now include all 
ites sand i ements in freezit ¢ rds 


i teste i 
ended freezi lure 
() x les 1 ) cl Ss 
i — ep eRe —— ae a 
without cha é L\adqdItTI ti COT 1¢ Or eac uid are »\. 


HOME FREEZER RECIPE AND 
INSTRUCTION BOOK 


Also available from Westinghouse ts the new 8 


‘Freeze with Ea book on home freezing. This gives 


ind use oO! West rI uS¢ H 
es packaging materials ar 


ns for freezing al 


SPECIAL HANDBOOK ON REFRIGERATION 


\ € erati Is for 
Househ¢ Re I 
u C c 
ilso gives us 
S Retrigera S 
Hor I ints 
€ € ne One teache 
idditional copies are § ce¢ 
Supporting students’ Fact Folders are availal 
lO OBTAIN TEACHING AIDS 
Write Consumer Service Department, Westinghouse | 
Corporat 234 East Fourth Street, Mansfield, 
Ohio. Enclose check or money order with request 


Ne 97 








... of course, it’s electric 


New Westinghouse Home Freezer 
with Reach-In Convenience! 


Modern home freezing ! } EE #4 «J 
reaches peak efficiency in 
this compact, apright Home 
Freezer Quick freezes food 
at 15 degrees below zero 


Scaiinyg i1n color, 








flavor and vitamins. Con- 


venient storage compart- Handy-Shelf Inner Doors. Serve 


ant shelve< ) an 
ments make packages ‘ helves when har 
re idily 


nate searching and stooping. Holds 210 pounds of 


Gs; lock ir 
ee «a elimi- 


trozen toods ; takes only 5 Sq. ft. of floor spac e! 
Provide Your School with the Finest . . . Economical 
Westinghouse 5-Year School Plan ofters Home Freezers 


ind other fine \ estinghouse appliances at special low 


prices. Replaces appliances vearly with new models at 


no extra Cos leaching aids included without charge. 


FOR COMPLETE DETAILS write The Consumer Service Dept., 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., 234 E. Fourth St., Mansfield, O. 


you CAN BE SURE..iF ITS 
Westinghouse 
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YOUR HOME AND YOU furnishes material 
for a composite course covering the main 
aspects of Home Economics. A few of the 46 
chapter headings indicate the timely topics 
which fill the book—Getting a Meal, Facts and 
False Notions about Nutrition, When Winter 


YOUR HOME AND YOU 


New Edition 


By Carlotta C. Greer 


Education for today’s living is the keynote of the new 
revision of this successful basic text. The book deals 
with food, clothing, shelter, family living, and personal 
development. In preparing the new edition, changes 
ALY were made on more than 100 pages to bring the con- 
evGnaeanian tents into line with new information and techniques DULCIE G DONOVAN 
wee having to do with improvements in everyday living. 


Comes—Canning, Quick-Freezing, Successful | 





ThelM@ODE 


Family Living, The Happy Way of Doing 
Things, Learning to be a Likable Person, 
Planned Spending of Money and Time, Waste 
Not, Want Not, The Charm of Becoming Color, 
Fitting Garments, Finishing Processes, Cleanli- 
ness and Safety in the Home, Leisure Time is 
Choosing Time. 





FOODS FOR HOME 


THE MODE IN 





AND SCHOOL 


New Edition 
By Carlotta C. Greer 
New data and guidance in nutri- 
tion, suggestions on child feeding, 
new sections on pressure cooking, 
kitchen safety, and stretching the 


cakes the quick way, and popular & Pa 


revised edition of FOODS FOR 
HOME AND SCHOOL. Also, 20 








DRESS AND HOME 


New Edition 
By Dulcie G. Donovan 
Our cut shows the new cover de- 
sign for the new edition of Mrs. 
Donovan's attractive book. Per- 
sonal charm is the keynote of the 











food allowance, methods of quick- MODE IN DRESS AND HOME 
freezing foods, helpful suggestions | YOUR HOME The new revision has changes 
about kitchen equipment, mixing AND YOU which appear on 114 pages. There 


are 86 new cuts of which 16 are in 


cookie re cipes, are included in the a hn O7)/)/e,/ime (yee color. The new drawings will be 


found to be delightfully in har- 
mony with the latest fashions. 


new illustrations increase the OTHER TEXTBOOKS woRKRBOOK. 


book’s attractiveness. IN HOME 

WORKBOOK IN ECONOMICS THE GIRL TODAY 
HOME MAKING THE WOMAN TOMORROW 

a New Edition LOOKING TOWARD By Lucretia P. Hunter 

Aes , 

Bs ct By Carlotta C. Greer MARRIAGE To help girls meet the problems 
Pes dition to new proble ms and Johnson, Randolph, and. of life, this book discusses the cus- 
9. a the new edition of WORK- Pixley toms of the social world, the pro- 
oo. IN HOME MAKING con- prieties at home, the conventions 
~ & iew illustrations introducing of conduct when in the company of 


” nt facts and procedures a 
eds to know, and points the 


New. Teachers’ Manual. 
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Fay Mack Scharmer 


Q 
32% b put her knowledge and - 
g So experiences into everyday from THIMBLE TO GOWN Prom, and manners in an airliner. 
8 Van Gilder 


Allyn and Bacon 
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voice on personality. There are 
special sections on manners in the 


i-le 
e 
uP init. The book emphasizes goys’ GUIDE TO LIVING men, the influence of clothing and 
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street car, manners at a college 


The book is attractively illustrated. 
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